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The National Era is Published Weekly, on Seventh | is asked to extend slavery beyond its present 


Street, opposite the Patent Office. 
TERMS. 
Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for cue dollar; every subsequent inser- 


=“pAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
seriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

zp All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, Xc., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

44 Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. | J ‘ 

+p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at on: 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 5 

¢¢p Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 

ifth copy gratis tor one year. 
“a Kpteunts are kegs with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
x4 Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, iv 
ail cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the acccunt even at each remittance. 

zy Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

zx¢p Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

zp Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

a“p Within the last week we have received two. 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent, Without these, we cannot change the dircc- 
tion. 

x*p We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


boundaries.” 


THE FAILURE, 

The attempt of the Administration to paralyze 
the Proviso movement by the Buchanan Compro- 
mise is admitted to be a failure. It has been sus- 
tained by “ the Democracy” of no free State. Even 
the well-drilled Democracy of New Hampshire 
eschewed this Compromise, and found it neces- 
sary to plant themselves in opposition to slavery 
extension. At their State Comvention,theld in 
the town hall of Concord, on Thursday, October 
28, 1847, the following officers were chosen : 

“ President—Moses Norris, jun. 

“ Vice Presidents —Samuel Cushman, James Far- 
rington, Samuel Butterfield, William Morrison, 
Warren Lovell, Samuel Nay, Nathan G. Babbitt, 
Virgil Chase, Richard J. Blanchard, Hosea E. 
Sturtevant. _ ‘ 

“ Secretaries —William P. Hill, H. W. Reding, 
B. B. Whittemore.” 

We give these simply to show the orthodox 
character of the Convention. Jarep W. Wn.- 
LIAMS was nominated as the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, and Ricuarp JENNESS was 
chosen Delegate at large to a National Demo- 
cratic Convention. A long series of resolutions 
was adopted, on all of which the Washington 
Union placed its brand, extra superfine, with the 
exception of a single resolution, from which it 
dissented in terms expressive of a hope that it 
meant nothing in particular. Here it is: 

“ Resolved, That among the doctrines of the 
Democratic party, ‘le most important is an abiding 
adherence to the compromises of the Constitution, as 
the anchor of safety to the Union itself—thile at the 
same time none are more opposed than ourselves to the 
continuance or wider extension of slavery, and that we 
will oppose so great an evil to the progress of civili- 
zation and humanity, whenever a proper occasion shall 
arrive, and by every measure consistent with the 
Constitution and its compromises; and that we 
deem the imputations of our opponents on that 
subject too false to be worthy of regard, too frivo- 
lous to be deserving of answer, too inconsistent, 
coming, as they do, from men who oppose the con- 
cession of an hour’s respite from labor to our own 
white laborers of the North, to rise to a point 
where they may be reached by any other senti- 
ment than contempt. For we declare it our solemn 
conviction, as the Democratic party have heretofore 
done, that neither slavery nor wvoluntary servitude 
should hereafter exist in any territory which may be 
acquired by or annexed to the United States, and that 
we approve of the votes of our delegates in Congress 
in favor of the Wilmot Proviso.” 

Opposition, not only to the eztension, but con- 
tinuance of slavery, is here avowed by the New 
Hampshire War Democracy. 





MOVEMENTS IN OHIO. 
It is a usage of the Democratic party of Ohio, 
to hold its State Nominating Conventions at Co- 
lumbus, on the Sth of January, the anniversary 
of the battle of New Orleans. Preparations are 
now in progress for a Convention of this kind, 
and, as might be expected, the politicians are ‘de-. 
bating how to manage the slavery question. The 
result of the attempt to extinguish the spirit of 
freedom in the Democracy of New York, is held 
up as a warning to those who would repeat it in 
the great Western State. The editor of the Ohio 
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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 6, 1847. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS—A REVIEW. 


THE REASON, 
The Nizgara Cataract, of Lockport, New York‘ 
2 strong Democratic journal, takes a pretty correct 
view of the bearings of the Wilmot Proviso on 
the success of parties. It says: 


‘ Again the sweeping declaration is-made, that 
‘the Whig party are triumphing through its influ- 
ences’? Where are the proofs of this assertion? 
What State election shows any such state of facts ? 
Does that of New Hampshire? Here aii the 
candidates were in favor of the Proviso, and, not- 
withstanding a union of the Whigs and Aboli- 
tionists, Williams “(Dem.) was elected Governor 
by the people. How was it in Vermont? In Ver- 
mont, Paul Dillingham, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, went into the canvass a warm sup- 
porter of the Proviso; and the result was, thut 
even this stronghold of Whigery wavered. There 
was no election of Governor by the people, while 
the Whigs saved the Legislature by the ‘skin 
of their teeth’—a result which has not been 
produced before in many years. How was it in 
Maine? In Maine, the Democracy took docided 
and unequivocal ground in fuvor of the Proviso ; 
and the result was, that Governor Dana was 
elected by a triumphant majority over all other 
candidates—that the four Congressional vacancies 
were filled with Democrats by large and unpre- 
cedented majorities. [How was it in Iowa? Here 
both the Democratic candidates for Congress were 
Wilmot Proviso men, and both were elected. How 
was it in Indiana? Indiana is one of the two or 
three Northern States which have faltered in their 
support of the Proviso. The result is, that the 
Democrats lose two members of Congress in that 
State, one of whom, and we believe both, opposed 
the Proviso in Congress last winter, while those 
that were elected, who took the same ground, were 
elected, by greatly reduced majorities—one by 
only 42 votes !” . 

It might be added, that, despite the general im- 
pression at the South, that the Whigs of the 
North are completely pledged to the Proviso, they 
have made gains in all the Southern States in 
which elections have lately taken place, not ex- 
cepting Louisiana and Mississippi; while in 
Michigan, where they gave such prominence to 
the No-More-Territory issue, the Democrats 
meanwhile standing steadfastly by the Proviso, 
the result of the election is thus summed up: 

The new Legislature stands : 











Senate. House. Joint Ballot 
Democrat, 21 
Whig, 1 15 16 
—_—— > 
Dem. majority 20 36 56 


The Triune hopes the Whig party in the Sen- 


ate will sternly set its face against all attempts to 
divide and distract it! 


_ A specimen of the tone of the Democratic 
Journals in Michigan, before the election, is af- 
forded in the following editorial from the Michi- 


gan Democrat, of Ann Arbor, of October 5th, a 
date prior to the election. 


“ NORTHERN INTERESTS. 

“We have not yet had room for Buchanan’s 
letter—it may have a place next week. But we 
notice its odious sentiments have already been too 
far endorsed, and extolled, by some of our North- 
ern editors. It must be expected, in any country 
so extensive and large as ours, that there will be 
a diversity of opinion in any party in relation to 
any measure that has reference to local interests. 
The South, the President, and most of his Cabi- 
net, are opposed to appropriations for our North- 
ern harbors, contrary to the expressed feeling of 
our Northern Democrats ; and the South, in the 
same way, would also, through the bewitching 
power of Buchanan’s pen, and ‘the smooth tongue 
that breaketh the bone,’ when directed to that 
end, take advantage of official dignity, to flatter 
the North with the idea that slavery is a Demo- 

 Cratwe measure—that the Union will be severed if the 
South is not gratified; and actually cower the 
North to relinquish its pecuniary in polit- 
ical influence, and, above all, its regard for hu- 
manity! Strange that some men are moved to 
Ppa. . — of firmness of a 
omase, persons in ‘hi aces. y 
note Consistent with menthete, : ciples and 
hagate?n interests? It is time for the North to 
What ;uething to say about what is practical and 
enough yuo, Practical? ‘The North is strong 
tothe ga eabmit no , like Southern slaves, 
Tictation of the especially when it 


Patriot, W.D. Morgan, one of the foremost edi- 


tors in that State, makes the following timely re- 
flections ; 


“ Our DereaT 1x New Yorx—Tue Lesson iT 

TEACHES TO On1o.—As we anticipated, the Whig 
party of New York have elected all their officers 
of State, and carried both branches of the Legis- 
lature by strong majorities. This result was not 
produced by an increase of the Whig vote, but 
by the fact that a very large and influential por- 
tion of the radical Democracy of that State re- 
fused to attend the polls, and sanction the conduct 
of the Syracuse Convention, and its abandonment 
of the principles embodied in the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. 
“One year ago, when announcing the over- 
whelméiig defeat of the Democrats of Pennsylva- 
nia, we declared that we had no tears to shed over 
the result—THAT GOOD WOULD RESULT FROM IT. 
Under the same belief now, we just as emphati- 
cally declare that we have no tears to shed over 
the result in New, York—Good ought to and will 
result from it. In both States, our defeat was 
brought about by a failure to adhere faithfully to 
correct principle. As experience is a dear teacher, 
we hope the lesson taught by the result in New 
York will not be without its good effect else- 
where. Tue Democracy or Onto aRE ALREADY 
COMMITTED ON THIS Question. The wishes ot 
the masses, the expressions of public meetings, 
the instructions of the Legislature, the vote of 
Senator Allen, and a majority of the Democratic 
House Members from Ohio, are one and aut for 
the principle of the Wilmot Proviso. Such being 
the tact—Ohio being thus far united on this ques- 
tion—let him who would advise an abandonment of 
that position, take heed of the responsibility which he 
assumes ! y 

“ Let the Democracy of Ohio stand faithfully, 
fearlessly, to their position. Let them remember 
that it was not the introduction, but the ananDoNn- 
MENT Of the -Wilmot Proviso, which brought 
overwhelming defeat on the Democracy of New 
York. Let them remember that Ohio might and 
ougit to be Democratic. But let them remember, 
too, that she will never be redeemed while her peo- 
ple forget home interests in their zeal for success 
abroad.” 

The Democrats of Jefferson county (O.) met at 
the Court House in Steubenville, on the 17th 
ultimo, and appointed some twenty-four delegates 
to the State Convention, to be held in January 


next, among whom were Judge Tappan, E. M. 
Stanton, &c. 


The following resolution, offered by Robert 
Orr, was discussed and adopted : 


“ Resolved, That, in all territory now in the 
possession of, or to be acquired by, and States 
hereafter to be admitted into, this Union, there 
shall be ‘no slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as & punishment for crime, of which the party 
shall have been first convicted ;’ and that our del- 
egates shall be instructed to support this propo- 
sition in Convention; and that they shall instruct 
the delegates to the National Convention to re- 
quire from the candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency a pledge that they are in favor 
of the above principles of the ordinance of 1787.” 


The Democrats of Columbiana county, at their 
Convention (lately held) for the appointment of 
delegates to the State Convention, passed the fol- 
lowing among other resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That any territory which may be 
acquired by the United States dustne the Soaks 
war should be kept free; that with slfvery as it 
exists in the States already in the Union, we have 
no wish to interfere, but are unalterably opposed 
to its extension beyond its present limits; that 
the principle of the Wilmot Proviso is essentially 
the same as that embodied in Mr. Jefferson’s 
proposition in 1784, and therefore does not pro- 
pose to ‘introduce a new article into the Demo- 
cratic creed ;’ that the people of the North, in their 
opposition to an increase of slave States, are not 
actuated by a sickly sympathy for the real or fan- 
cied wrongs of the slave, but are impelled by a 
sense of their own rights as white freemen; they 
object to the existence of slavery in Californi 
New Mexico, &c., because, if it be allowed in sai 
territory, it will entitle a white population of 
50,000 (or any other given number) within its 
borders, to a larger representation in Co 
and a greater number of votes in the selection of 
President and Vice President, than are 
by a white population of the same extent in Ohio 
or any other free State. ~ 

. ae That our distinguished Senator, 
William Allen, and a majority of the Democratic 
members of the Lower House from Ohio, by vot- 
ing for the Wilmot Proviso, faithfully reflected 
the almost unanimous sentiment of their constita- 
ents; and that the recent mentale, disaster 
in New York, and the succession of defeats in 
New Hampshire, furnish noon-day evidences of 
shoneumeny of bre princi bedded tm the 
Proviso.” es — oe be 

The Hon. George Fries was directed ‘by the 


meeting to forward the report of the proceedings 








to the Wasuineton Union, with a request that 
“so much as relates to questions of national in- 


terest be published in that paper.” The Morn- 
ing Signal, of Cincinnati, remarks : 

“ The only request of this nature ever made by 
the assembled Democracy of Hamilton county, (in 
1846,) having been treated with contempt, it re- 
mains, to be seen whether Columbiana county will 
be more fortunate in propitiating the ‘ organ?” 

The same paper remarks, concerning the posi- 
tion of the Hamilton county Democracy upon the 
Proviso: 

“ Hamilton county, the stronghold of the Ohio 
Democracy, is upon record in this matter. The 
Carthage Convention, of August, 1846, gave the 
first popular sanction to the Proviso. ext to 
Hamilton, Richland and Columbiana counties 
lead the Democratic majorities of the State. Rich- 
land is the residence of the Hon. J. Brinkerhoff, 
and has already spoken by her able Representa- 
tive as well as by resolution.” 

We have also the evidence of the old Cincinnati 
Enquirer, edited by John and Charles Brough, 
the latter of whom is now in Mexico, ut the head 
of an Ohio regiment, that Hamilton county is 
fixed, upon this question. 

The St. Clairsville Gazette, of Belmont county, 
one of the most thoroughgoing, consistent Pro- 
Slavery prints in the couutry, protests against 
the Proviso, upon what grounds, chiefly, may be 
learned from the closing paragraph of a long edi- 
torial on the question: 

“We cannot finish this subject without warn- 
ing our fellow-democrats of the fatal consequences 
to our party of urging this ill-advised question 
upon the country. ‘The man who thinks that the 
Democratic party can. adopt the Wilmot Proviso 
as a new article jn our creed, and expects to re- 
tain the votes of the South, is addle-brained in- 
deed ; and he who expects to elect a Democratic 
President, without the votes of the Southern 
States, is still worse demented. He who should 
now urge the Proviso upon us, after what we have 
seen take place in New York, is no friend to the 
Democratic party, and, no matter who it may be, 
he is aconcesledenemy. Aud we hope our friends 
will listen to him, as they would to the ravings of 
a man insane, seeing he would annihilate our par- 
ty—he would rend the Union!” 

He would do wellto lay to heart what his broth- 

er of the Ohio Patriot tells him—that it was the 
attempted abandonment, not introduction of the 
Wilmot Proviso, that proved so fatal to the party 
in New York. Ifa Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency cannot be elected without the votes of 
the Southern States, we should like to know wheth 
er he can be elected without the votes of the non- 
slaveholding States? And, certainly, if the votes 
of the slave States cannot be retained with the 
Proviso, those of the free cannot be retained with- 
out it. Away with these paltry calculations! 
The time has come when Principle must govern, 
and demagogues give place to statesmen, who are 
determined to do right, whatever may become of 
the Presidency. 
In contrast with the tone and opinions of the St. 
Clairsville Gazette, we place the following edito- 
rial from the Ohio Press, edited by Mr. Tappan, 
ason of Judge Tappan. It glows with the spirit 
of a freeman, and contains sentiments which must 
command the respect of every generous mind. 
Let but the Democratic party become thoroughly 
imbued with such ideas, and the country is safe: 
“EDITORIAL INDEPENDENCE. 
“¢ Without mentioning names,” we quote the 
following from one of our Democratic exchanges 
of this State: 


“We look upon slavery as an evil, and allow 
every man liberty of conscience and freedom of 
thought, either as an Abolitionist or other party 
man ; but when a man or men set out to publish a 
Demveratic paper, let it be such, and such only, as 
far as party is concerned. 





“Truth never conflicts with itself. To oppose 
evil, to uphold the right in any shape, cannot in- 
jure the cause of Democracy, which is truth in 
another shape. 

“The Democratic editor should give his first 
and his principal attention to the measures of his 
party. We struggle first, last, and always, for the 
annihilation of special privileges, and the with- 
drawal of all legal protection from a fictitious cur- 
rency. But now, for the first time, do we hear 
that a Democratic editor is forbid to oppose any 
other ‘evil’ We have yet to learn that there is 
anything in the code of a Democratic editor’s du- 
ty, to prevent him from denouncing and opposing 
the extension of that which the whole enlightened 
world ‘looks upon as an evil? 

“'The Democratic editor should be a pioneer in 
the cause of truth. He should not ‘only’ defend 
the measures which have been formally announced 
as the doctrines of the party, but he should beable 
to go farther, and prepare the road for the onward 
progress of human liberty. He should pursue an 
honest and independent course, trusting in the 
right, regardless of short-sighted expediency. If 
we do not act and speak according to our convic- 
tions upon the question of extending slave terri- 
tory, how will men know that we are sincere in 
any other ?” 


The spirit in which we believe a large majority 
of the Democrats of Ohio is prepared to meet the 
crisis, is displayed in the following extract from 
another editorial of the same paper. Speaking of 
the acquisition of Mexican territory, &c., the ed- 
itor remarks : 


“ All needful rules and regulations respecting 
this territory must be made by Congress. ‘I‘hen 
the question arises and must be met: Shall sla- 
very be admitted there? Democrats should not 
hesitate, and, with a few exceptions, do not ‘hesi- 
tate, to answer this. question with a decided No. 

“But there is the same objection urged now 
that is always brought against taking a decided 
stand upon true principles. The timid are afraid 
it will ‘distract the party” What is the Demo- 
cratic party? What gives it life? Its principles, 
nothing else. These principles teach us, as the 
very first and fundamental truth, that slavery is 
a curse, alike to the master and the slave. Its ex- 
istence is a blot upon human nature, a stain upon 
our national character. Shall we, then, as Demo- 
crats, as patriots, consent to extend this institu- 
tion over many of the most fruitful portions of 
the continent? Can Democrats aid in extending 
slavery? No; they would be no longer Demo- 
crats. We know what is right. Let us not re- 
fuse to do it. 

“The same cry is heard now that was raised 
two years ago, ‘ You willdistract the party”? But 
Democrats then boldly declared their true prin- 
ciples, and the party was never more united. Our 
own, and the experience of other States, has taught 
us that harmony depends solely upon the purity of our 
principles. When they are right, all is well. 

“ Let the Whig party avoid this question. Let 
them fly to the old Federal doctrine of no more 
territory, but let not Democrats imitate the cow- 
ardice of Whigery. Our refuge shall be a reli- 
ance upon the truth. They dare not meet a plain 
question. Let us, like Democrats, like men, take 
the side of treedom, and inscribe upon our ban- 


ner, free soil, free trade, free currency, free speech. 
and FREE’ LABOR” ? apeileedie: 


So much for the eastern, southern, and central 
portions of the great State of Ohio. What say 
the lake counties? There are two prominent 
points of influence in these—Sandusky and Cleve- 
land. Let us hear what “Democracy” here has 
to say upon the important question. 

We quote first from the Sandusky Mirror, the 
organ of the Democratic party in that region: 

“THE WILMOT PROVISO. 

“We have noticed in two or three Northern 
papers a disposition to give the Wilmot Proviso 
the go by, since the South have become so violent 
against it. So far from the conduct of the South 
being any reason for yielding in the matter, we 
see in it only additional reasons for standing by 
the Proviso, and carrying out its principles, re- 
gardless ofall opposition. It is claimed that we 
must settle the question between the North and 
the South by compromise—that is, by devoting a 

rtion_of the territory that may be acquired from 

exico to slavery, and leaving the remainder 
free. This proposition comes altogether too late. 
eS ee — acquired, vom 4 existed 
there, it was su’ to remain, on the — 
that we could not disturb a domestic tion. 
When Florida was purchased, did the Southern 
people propose to divide it between free and slave 








territory? Far from it; it was all devoted to the 
purposes of slavery. When Texas was acquired, 





were the Southern States anxious to compromise, 
by making a portion of the Paes a free? No! 
there was none of this comproniising spirit exert- 
ed when they were to concede anything; but 
Texas was cramined down our throats, slavery 
and all, though it existed onl¥ nominally. But 
now, when free territory is likely to come into 
our hands, i* is proposed that We Compromise with 
the South, and extend over a/portion of it the 
curse of slavery. And is it nota shame, a dis- 
grace to human nature, that ther@are to be found 
men in the free States so unfit to enjoy institu- 
tions and appreciate the advantages of liberty, as 
to second such a proposition! 

“But the South say they have rights in the free 
territory that may be acquired as well as the 
North. We grant it. And we propose to give 
them precisely the same rightsthere that are en- 
joyed by the people of the North. What more 
can they reasonably ask? But; say they, you pro- 
pose to exclude us from the territory. We pro- 
pose no such thing; on the gontrary, we invite 
you there. We propose to exclude nothing but 
your ‘domestic institution’ which drives out free 
labor wherever it goes, brings ® moral blight 
upon the country, and retards its prosperity and 
growth. ‘ 

“We hope no one will be led by any prejudice 
against Abolitionism to take ground against the 
Wilmot Proviso. It is no questionof Abolition. 
It proposes no interference with Squthern insti- 
tutions. It is simply a measure of) preventive 
character. It proposes to prevent the extension 
of an almost universally admitted evil. Is it, in- 
deed, possible that there are any anong us anx- 
ious or willing to spread over free territory an 
institution that’ all experience and all history 
proves to be a curse to the master and to the slave, 
and ruinous ‘0 the free luborer, ani a blighting 
mildew upon any State where it exists?” 

We copy an article from the Cleland ‘Plain- 
dealer, (of the 17th ult.,) a strong Democratic pa- 
per, with a circulation of three thousand, and one 
of the warmest supporters of the war policy of the 
Administration : 

“THE WILMOT PROVISO—STAN)D BY IT. 

“ We believe the principle of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso to be correct principle. We ere confident 
that the Democracy of the North generally be- 
lieve it so. Yet there are those who admit this, 
and in decided terms, that are urgingits abandon- 
ment. Theyfear the consequences of standing by 
it. They fear to stand by what they know to be 
the right. 

“Tt was last winter the Proviso was introduced 
into Congress ; and how welcome was its recep- 
tion by the majority of the House. The first im- 
pulse of nearly every Northern member was to go 
for it, and it passed the House by a heavy vote. 
That action committed them on the meagure ; and 
how was their action met by the People? It was 
met only by their decided approbation. The State 
Legislatures of all the free States in session, pass- 
ed almost unanimously, and without a single ex- 
ception, resolutions in favor of the principle. The 
press of the whole North were just as decided 
when they spoke out at all, and but a very few 
were non-committal. Since then, it is true, a 
change has come over the spirit of some of our 
politicians. They snuff danger ahead—danger to 
themselves—to their individual prospects—in 
abiding by that first impulse to go for the right. 


They have been calculating and speculating in 


reference to political chances since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and now, ‘what is expedient, 
instead of ‘what is right, is to govern their mo- 
tives and their actions. ‘The Democratic party is 
to be made subservient, in its policy and action, to 
an expediency that looks only to theirselfish ends 
and their personal advancement. And what is 
most strange is, that the result of the late elec- 
tion in New York is pointed at as proving the 
danger to the Democracy that will result from 
standing by the Proviso. Strange pisition, we 
say, this. For it is undeniable that it was the 
abandonment of the Proviso that kept the Demo- 
cratic masses at home—letting their party suffer 
a defeat most overwhelming and unexampled in 
either State or nation. Had the Syracuse Con- 
vention adopted the free territory resolution laid 
by it on the table, what lover of freedom that calls 
himselfa New York Democrat but would ‘have gone 
to the polls? Not one. Such a course must have 
resulted in a complete triumph of the party. For 
they are but very few who even class themselves 
with Democrats for the sake alone of office and 
spoils, that have the countenance to defend and 
sustain slavery in the abstract, much less to ad- 
vocate the extension of slave territory. 

“We recollect well the discussion upon the an- 
nexation of Texas. The measure was strongly 
ee at why? The free spirit of the North 
refused to sustain a measure that seemed to be 
aimed at strengthening the slave interest. And 
at first it seemed that the measure must fail. And 
why did it not? It was because the argument put 
forward by the South, by the leading Southern 
Democratic presses, and especially in the letter of 
R. J. Walker, now Secretary of the Treasury, 
was an acknowledgment of the reasouableness, in 
itself, of the objection taken, and went to prove 
that annexation must terminate, not perpetuate, 
slavery. ‘The argument was, that, as a conse- 
quence of annexation, instead of our Southern 
borders being hemmed in by a foreign slave land, 
as in case of non-annexation Texas would be to 
us, that this foreign land—the last slave territory 
in North America—would become but the exten- 
sion of our own borders; and then beyond would 
be a nation which, recognising no such condition 
in society as slavery, acknowledged also as free- 
men, not alone the white man, but the Indian and 
negro—giving to ull and each political rights. 
How easy would it then be, as the demands of jus- 
tice and equality were acknowledged and acted 
upon by the master freeing his slaves, for him to 
send them to that border nation, Mexico, where 
they might live in the full enjoyment of their lib- 
erty, und in the full exercise of every political 
right. 

a This argument, be it remembered, was advanc- 
ed-by the South. The South made it for us. It 
answered the purpose; we—the North—annexed 
Texas with all her slaves. 

“The spirit of freedom in every age has run 
counter to every oppression. At times, it has liv- 
ed but in the hearts of a few, hid as from the light 
of day, and wrong has triumphed, and interest 
and passion have combined to enslave the weak 
and the unfortunate. We had hoped that in this 
latter day a brighter era had dawned. We had 
hoped that our countrymen would need no appeal 
to stand by the right. We had believed that, last 
of all, would the Democracy of the North turn aside 
to strike down the slave, to bind him fast as fate 
in the chains of an eternal slavery, such as must 
bind him if that only hope—a hope presented to 
him and his friends by men of the South so short- 
ly since—is taken away, destroyed. 

“T'o the Democracy of Ohio we appeal. We 
urge them to stand firm in support of the princi- 
ples of the Proviso. Mexico must yet be the ref- 
uge of the slave; but she must never be cursed 
with the heritage of slavery at our hands.” 


The Wayne County Democrat, another stanch 
Democratic paper, published at Wooster, Ohio, 
has the following : 


“As many erroneous opinions are abroad in 
reference to the position occupied by the Radi- 
cal Democracy of New York, (the Barnburn- 
ers,) we copy the following declaration of their 
principles, as proclaimed at the Herkimer Con- 
vention. It is the most admirable Democratic 
platform ever laid, and we should rejoice to see 
the party occupy it: 

“Free trade, freo soil, free labor, and free 
speech. 

“‘ Separation of Government from all paper 
issues. 

“< Individual liability of all incorporators. 

“¢ Internal improvements by the General Gov- 
ernment to the extent indicated in the letter of 
Silas Wright to the Chicago Convention. 

“¢A return of the patronage of the General 
Government into the hands of the people. 

“< And a faithful adherence to the provisions 
of our glorious State Constitution’ ” 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Another of our Ohio exchanges, whose editor, 
we regret to see, has changed his opinion in rela- 
tion to the Proviso, asks an answer to the follow- 
ing questions: 

“In 1787, Congress ed a law forever pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Northwest Territory. 

“Would that law prevent the State of Ohio 
from so altering her Constitution as to permit sla- 
very in her borders? ; 

“ Can Congress passa law for a Territory, which 
shall afterwards be binding upon a State erected 
out of such Territory ? 

“Can one Congress exercise the power of ad- 








mitting 9 State recognising slavery, and directly 





or indirectly prevent its successors from ever ex- 
ercising the same powers ? 

“Has Congress the power of interfering with 
rights, granted and protected, by one State, in 
any Territory belonging jointly to all the States? 

“ Upon what authority can Congress determine 
that any territory which may be acquired shall be 
governed by certain laws, when it may be that 
their successors will think otherwise as to the 
policy ? 

“If Congress can decide now for the people of 


the next generation, what limit is there of its 
power to rule? 


“Can the next generation be represented by 
this? - 


“Can one Legislative body repeal the acts of 
its predecessor ?” 

1. In 1787, Congress adopted an ordinance for 
the government of the Northwestern Territory. 
A part of this consisted of six articles, asserting 
the fundamental principles of civil liberty, and 
containing the most solemn guaranties of personal 
rights. These articles were declared to be, Arti- 
cles of Compact between the original States and the 
People and States of said Territory, to be forever un- 
alterable, unless by common consent. The people 
who were then in the Territory accepted the or- 
dinance, and it became thus a compact by the 
consent of both parties. Emigrants, on removing 
to that Territory, were understood to give their 
sanction to this compact, and the States which 
have been formed therein, have uniformly recog- 
nised it, on entering the Union, as not only valid, 
but securing them their right of admission as 
States. Judicial decisions have also recognised 
its obligations. The statement we quote from 
our exchange, is not, therefore, correct. The or- 
dinance of 1787, so fur.as these six articles were 
concerned, was ® compact between the origi- 
nal States and the People and States of said Ter- 
ritory ; and, as it has never been repealed or 
altered, it is still binding on both parties. It fol- 
lows, that Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, cannot alter their constitutions so as 
“to permit slavery” within their boundaries, with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the original 
States. In this respect they differ from the other 
States. A simple Jaw might not have bound 
them; but a compact to which they themselves 
are parties, does bind them in express terms— 
“ forever unalterable except by common consent.” 

2. To the second question we answer, No. If 
Congress propose a compact to the people of a 
Territory, and States thereafter to be formed in it, 
and the said people, and the States, when formea 
agree thereto, we hold that they must be “bound 
by it, if there be any obligation at allin a sol- 
emn compact. But an ordinary law passed by 
Congress for a Territory, may be repealed the mo- 
ment it becomes a State, by the Legislature 
thereof. 

3. The third question we dismiss with a simple 
negative, as not at all important. 

4. In reply to the fourth we may remark, that 
Congress is bound to legislate according to the 
Federal Constitution, and not according to the laws 
or Constitutions of the States. “This Constitu- 
tion, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made 
or which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land”—ConstituTion oF THE UNiTED States, 
Arr. VI. 

Massachusetts vests the right of property of 
the wife in the husband. Georgia secures to the 
wife a separate right of property. If Congress 
may not “interfere with rights granted and pro- 
tected by one State, in any Territory belonging 
jointly-to all the States,” we should like to be in- 
formed how it can legislate at all, or revise legis- 
lation, on this subject. If it secure to the wife 
in Minesota a separate right ot property, it inter- 
feres with rights granted and protected in Massa- 
chusetts—and if it vests all right of property in 
the husband, it interferes with rights granted 
and protected in Georgia! 

Lotteries and banks of circulation are legalized 
in some States, in others forbidden: that is, cer- 
tain rights are “granted and protected” in some 
States, which are not recognised in others. Would 
Congress interfere with any State rights, by pro- 
hibiting, in its ordinances for the government of 
Oregon and Minesota, the chartering of lotteries, 
or banking institutions? The doctrine implied 
in the question is an absurdity. 

5. The fifth question is an unfair one. It 
is not proposed that Congress shall pass “cer- 
tain laws” for the government of territory that 
may be acquired. Congress was called upon by the 
President to grant him three millions of dollars, 
to aid in effecting a peace, by the terms of which 
it is well understood that new territory was to be 
acquired. ‘That body has the sole right of taxing 
the people and appropriating their moneys; and 
it has the right to annex to its grants of money 
what conditions it pleases. If it may vote three 
millions for the purchase of new territory, it may 
annex the condition that it shall not be territory 
off of the continent, or slave territory ; or, if free, 
that it shall be continued free. It has not only 
the right, but it is bound, to see that the People’s 
money be appropriated for a proper object. In 
negotiating for the Floridas, it was expressly 
provided, that “the inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritories shall be secured in the free exercise of 
their religion ;” that “they should be admitted to 
the enjoyment of all the privileges, rights, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States ;” that 
“all the grants of land made before the 24th of 
January, 1818, by his Catholic Majesty, or by his 
lawful authorities, in the said territories,” &c., 
“shall be ratified and confirmed to the persons 
in possession of the lands,” &c. These stipula- 
tions were “certain laws” for the protection of 
the rights of property, conscience, and citizenship, 
of the people of the territories, to take effect after 
their transfer to this Government. 

Now, if the President and Senate may provide, 
prospectively, by treaty, for the continuance in a 
territory, about to be transferred, of its laws of 
property, why may not the President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives, provide prospectively, 
by law, for the continuance, ina territory they are 
appropriating money to purchase, of the law of 
freedom therein? It is not contended that Con- 
gress may provide a code of laws prospectively 
for the government of such territory, which shall 
be unalterable ; but that it may annex to the pur- 
chase of a territory such condition as it pleases, 
provided it does not conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States. After having made the ex- 
emption of the territory from any interference 
with its rights of property, or with its freedom, 
an essential condition to its purchase, we know 
not by what rule of reason or right any subsequent 
Congress could annul this condition, without vi- 
tiating the purchase. 

But we are not without a precedent. The 28th 
Congress, at its second session, passed a joint reso" 
lution providing for the annexation of Texas, on 
certain conditions—one of which was, that slavery 
or involuntary servitude should never be tolerated 
in that portion of the territory (or, in terms, the 
States formed out of it) above 36 deg. 30 min., 
while, below that line, the right of the people was 
recognised to decide whether slavery should ex- 
ist among them or not. Thus was it determined, 
to use the phraseology of the question proposed, 
that a territory which might be acquired, should 
be governed by certain laws. Texas, through 4 
constitutional Convention of her people, assented 





to this proposition, and ratified all its condi- 
tions. The succeeding (29th) Congress felt itself 
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bound by the act of its predecessor. ‘True, it 
might have annulled any one of the conditions 
annexed to the bill of annexation of the preceding 
session, but such an act, we all know, would have 
been equivalent to the repeal of the bill, and 
have vitiated totally the act of annexation. 

And what would our contemporary of the Ohio 
Eagle think now, of an act of Congress repealing 
that condition of the act of the 28th Congress, 
which exciudes slavery from Texas, north of 36 
deg. 30 min.? Would he not think it a breach of 
faith ? 

If the 28th Congress, then, had “authority” to 
determine that a portion of the territory of Texas, 
which might be acquired, should be governed by 
the law of freedom, and no succeeding Congress 
can repeal the act upon this subject, without a 
breach of faith, because there could have been no 
annexation without this pledge; it follows, that 
the 30th Congress has “authority to determine 
that any territory which may be acquired shall be 
governed” by the same law; and, if the aequisi- 
tion of such territory be made only on this condi- 
tion, no succeeding Congress can repeal the act 
upon this subject, without a gross breach of faith. 

The other questions, not being material to an 
elucidation of the subject, we dismiss without no- 
tice. We have no fear of a repeal of the Proviso, 
should it once be passed by beth Houses of Con- 
gress, and receive the sanciion ot ‘he President. 
It will then be deemed a final expression of the 
fixed policy of the Government. 





THE NEW YORK MOVEMENT. 

The Herkimer movement meets, so far as we 
can infer from the tone of the Democratic press 
of New York, with general favor. Never was an 
attempt to degrade a party more nobly rebuked, 
We have in our possession extracts from more 
than forty Democratic journals, sanctioning the 
proceedings at Herkimer. A caucus of the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Legislature, at Albany, 
has also made arrangements, much to the chagrin 
of the Conservatives, for calling a State Conven- 
tion at Utica, to elect by general ticket delegates 
to the National Democratic Convention. 

As fair indications of the spirit and policy 
which characterize, doubtless, the great major- 
ity of the Democratic party in New York, we 
transfer to our columns two articles, the first from 
the St. Lawrence Republican of November 2d, (prob- 
ably from the pen of Preston Kine ;) the second, 
a letter from Braprorp R. Woon. 

From the St. Lawrence Republican. 
“HERKIMER STATE CONVENTION. 

“We publish to-day the proceedings of the 
Democratic State Convention at Herkimer, on 
Tuesday, the 26th of October—a glorious day, 
and ever memorable will it be for the manly stand 
taken by the Democracy of the State represented 
there, pronouncing, in a voice not to be mistaken, 
that New York, in the great contest which is to 
come, will be found immovable on the side of free- 
dom. The voice pf the Democracy, issuing from 
the thousand tongues of this Stute Convention, is 
no uncertain sound. Freely, boldly as our fa- 
thers of old, they pronounce fgainst the shuflling, 
stifling frauds of the Syracuse Convention, and 
hold out the right hand of fellowship to all good 
and true men who desire and will labor to sustain 
the Republic upon the pure and simple principles 
of its republican founders. Without inquiring 
as to its origin, while it shall continue to be wag- 
ed, they pledge an honest, an earnest, and hearty 
support to our Government in the prosecution of 
the war in which the country is involved, and 
recommend that it may be prosecuted with in- 
creased energy and vigor, that a more speedy as 
well as honorable peace may be obtained. 

“ Upon all the great questions of internal pol- 
icy, they are clear and explicit in the declaration 
of their sentiments. Upon nearly all these ques. 
tions, which have been the exciting and angry 
topics of party dispute and division, the verdict 
of the country has been most emphatically pro- 
nounced. A National Bank is, by those who most 
strongly advocated it at one time, declared to be 
an obsolete idea. The Tariff, a great question of 
taxation and of revenue, has, by the act of Con- 
gress of 1846, been placed upon a basis as nearly sat- 
isfactory to allthe great interests of capital and la- 
bor which areto be affected by it as an adjustment 
of that great question could be made, to give satis- 
faction und quiet upon this subject to the country. 
Circumstances beyond the control of individuals 
or of parties, the expenses of the war and the 
necessary and unavoidable expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, will require a rate of duties as high or 
higher than any interest in the country could in 
ordinary times require. The country may con- 
sider itself fortunate, if, in addition to the reve- 
nue a tariff can be made to yield, it shall not also 
be required for a time to furnish supplies to the 
Government by direct taxation. But in whatever 
just form any necessary demand shall be made 
for supplies to meet the expenses of the war, or to 
pay the honest debts of the Government incurred 
in prosecuting it, the patriotism of the country 
will meet the demand with the money. 

“The want of bounty lands for our soldiers 
and the necessities of the treasury will prevent 
any improper disposition of the public lands. The 
Constitution, and the just sense of what is the 
equal right of all parts of the country, will, ac- 
cording to the ability of the treasury, determine 
the appropriations which can be made for harbors 
and rivers. Upon all these subjects the path is 
clear before us. 

“The path of duty is equally clear upon the 
great principles of Freedom which called the 
Herkimer Convention together—security against 
aggression from slavery upon the free soil of 
America, and security to the great principle of 
freedom to man. The Democracy of New York 
cannot be turned aside from the course their 
hearts and heads alike impel them to take, in firm, 
unalterable support of these principles. They 
have buckled on their armor for the contest which 
has been pushed upon them, and they will never 
lay aside their harness till they shall have secu- 
rity for the freedom of a free soil and security to 
the individual rights of man, to freedom, and to 
labor, without the degrading associations of negro 
slavery. 

“For these rights, according to the strictest 
limits of the Constitution, they will do battle, 
wherever their political foes are to be found. 
With the Constitution and their principles in- 
scribed upon their banners, however hot and 
threatening for a time may be the contest, they 
have no fears—no doubts as to the issue. Whiie 
they do not and will not invade the rights of the 
slaveholding States, they will insist that their own 
security shall be imprinted upon the statute book 
of the nation, and be the law of the land. This 
decision of this issue provokes no real danger, but, 
on the contrary, when the fog and smoke shall 
have subsided, will be found to have given tran- 
quillity and more firm stability to the glorious 
Union of our States.” 


From the Albany Atlas. 
“LETTER OF MR. WOOD. 

“ GentLemen : In connection with the published 
sketch of my remarks, on introducing Mr. Wil- 
mot to the meeting assembled at the Capitol to 
respond to the Herkimer meeting, I will trouble 
you to publish this. Neither are, perhaps, of 
much consequence, except so far as they are con- 
nected with the great issue before the country. I 
have alluded to the frequent attacks on myself, 
for alleged opposition to the Administration. By 
this I suppose is meant the course I pursued in 
relation to Texas and the Wilmot Proviso; the 
former of which, with the “whole of Oregon,” 
were made by some the test of adhesion to the 
Administration. To say nothing of the absurdity 
of a Convention, assembled merely to nominate 4 

ident, remodelling or interpolating the Demo- 
cratic creed, yet where is the President himself 
found, if not in direct opposition to the Adminis- 
tration, on one of the tests, (paradoxical as it may 
seem,) just as much as he who opposed the Texan 
movement. If it be true, that opposition to one 
was ition to the Administration, the sime is 
equally true of the other. The Baltimore Con- 
vention, and some of its issues, have been to this 
country a ‘ect Pandora’s box ; and I have ever 
that the New York delegation did not, 

after the ge of the two-thirds rule, withdraw 
from the Bonvention I would not have any one 
suppose that I have any misgivings in relation to 
my course on the Texan question. The longer I 





live, the more convinced I am that I was right ; 
and I hope the President may have equal pleasure 








in looking back on his opposition to the Adminis- 
tration on the Oregon question. The secret his- 
tory of the ‘ whole of Texas’ and the ‘ whole of 
Oregon’ will be, when written up, | think, rich. 
I take this occasion of expressing the high estima- 
tion in which { hold those gentlemen who, by way 
of reproach, have been termed ‘secret circular’ 
men. They, with the President, have been guiity 
of opposing a Baltimore issue, though not of op- 
posing him. I think that they, some of them at 
least, stand as fair a chance of going down to pos- 
terity as their distinguished associate. Among 
them are names that will live, when their tradu- 
cers have rotted in oblivion. I honor their love 
of liberty, their singleness of purpose, and their 
moral courage. 

“One word in relation to the twaddling non- 
sense of the compromise, so called, of the Consti- 
tution, in relation to the extension of slavery. I 
mention it because it is frequently in the mouths 
of those opposed to the extension of free soil. Any 
one who makes an assertion of this kind nwust pre- 
‘sume largely on the ignorance of the community ; 
all the compromises were in relation to the sla- 
very and the territory then existing; and so far 
from there being any compromise in favor of its 
extension, the reverse is true. Virginia took the 
first step in excluding it from the Northwestern 
Territory, and confining it to the old States. Again, 
the Missouri compromise, so far from extending 
slavery, restricted und coufined it to its present 
limits in the Louisiana purchase. De jure, it 
could have extended over the whole of that pur- 
chase, as the laws both of France and Spain per- 
mitted it—not merely to 36 degrees, but to 49 
degrees. But I leave the whole matter to an in- 
telligent and now roused and indignant peuple. 

“I remain yours, &c. 
“Braprorp R. Woop.” 





MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH, 
Let us now turn to the South. As usual, the 
violent demonstrations against the Pyoviso are 


more prominent in South Carolina than any other 
State. 


At a public meeting of the citizens of George- 


town district, (S. C.,) on the 9th ultimo, it was 
rosolved— 


“That the Government of the United States 
cannot of right interfere with the social or domes- 
tic institutions of any State or Territory of this 
Confederacy. 

“That whenever it attempts so to interfere, we 
shall resist it with all the means that God has 
placed within our reach. 

“That we solemnly pledge ourselves to co-ope- 
rate with our co-States whose constitutional rights 
are stricken at in common with our own, in any 
defensive measures that the threatened aggression 
of the General Government may compel them to 
adopt. 

“ That the insane disposition manifested in sev- 
eral States of this Confederacy to interpose in 
our domestic concerns, is as silly as it is unwar- 
rantable, is as treasonable as it is wicked, and can 
be productive of nothing but an hostility incom- 
patible with the Union, and pernicious to the in- 
terests of all of its sections. 

“'That we entirely approve of the conduct of 
our Senators in Congress, aud cordially cheer 
them in their honorable and patriotic course.” 
A meeting of the citizens of Chesterfield dis- 
trict, (S. C.,) on the 30th October, resolved— 


“That we thoroughly condemn the recent. at- 
tempts made in the Congress of this Republic, to 
pass into a law a restriction upon the rights of the 
slaveholders of the Union, as to any territory 
which may be hereafter acquired or added to this 
Confederacy. 

“That we conceive it to be the duty of the 
Southern Representatives in Congress, first, to 
contend with all their energies to defeat any at- 
tempt that may be made similar to or ideutical 
with the ‘Wilmot Proviso ; and that, should the 





majority of Congress be so unwise as to pass such 
a law, after the protestations of the Southern mem- 
bers against such a measure, it is the decided 
opinion of this meeting that our members of Con- 
gress should forthwith vacate their seats in Con- 
gress, or take such other steps, in connectien with 
the members from other slaveholding States, as 
may fully sustain the rights of the slaveholding 
States. 

“That we, as a portion of the Southern people, 
are determined not to submit to any interterence 
by Congress with our domestic institutions, let 
the consequences be what they may—even if the 
dissolution of the Union should be the result.” 


A meeting at Anderson Court House, (S. C.,) 
on the 26th October, adopted the Virginia resolu- 
tions, and also resolved— 


“That it be recommended to the Legislature of 
this State, at its next session, to request the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of this State in the 
Congress of the United Stutes, in the event the 
Wilmot Proviso, or any other proposition affirm- 
ing the same or similar principles, should pass 
that body, to retire forthwith from their seats, and 
to return to their constituents, to consult on the 
measures to be adopted for the protection of the 
slaveholding States. 

“After sume discussion, the above resolution 
was adopted by a divided vote. 

“The following resolution was then offered by 
Major R. F. Simpton, and with the other resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, ‘That the act of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, passed at its last session, and other 
acts with like object and character, passed by non- 
slavehulding States, to prevent the reclaiming of 
fugitive slaves, are in express violation of the most 
important of all the stipulations of the Constitu- 
tion in our favor, and would justify us, before the 
world and the forum of conscience, in re*aliating, 
by setting aside like stipulations in their favor, and 
among them, free access of their ships and com- 
merce to our ports.” 

The Richmond Enquirer has laid down the law 
for the Northern Democracy, as follows: 

“The Sof#hern Democracy will go into Con- 
vention with the implied condition that no ‘ Wil- 
mot Proviso’ man is to be nominated ; for in that 
event the Southern members will relive and act for 
themselves—and their union upon this vital point 
will bring the North to their senses, and force 
them to present a man who can receive the sup- 
port of the Southern Democracy.” 


To the same purport speaks Col. Jerrerson 
Davis: 


“I would say, then, let our delegates meet those 
from the North, not as a paramount object to nom- 
inate candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency, but, before entering upon such selec- 
tion, to demand of their political brethren of the 
North a disavowal of the principles of the Wilmot 
Proviso; an admission of the equal rights of the 
South with the North to the territory held as the 
common property of the United States; and a 
declaration in favor of extending the Missouri 
Compromise to all States to be hereafter admitted 
into our Confederacy.” 

The Mecklenburg (N. C.) Jeffersonian is op- 
posed to going into a Convention with the North- 
ern Democrats, whom it charges with treachery 
on the subject of slavery and the tariff. 

“Shall we, then, again commingle with such 
spirits—join again in pledges only that we. may 
again be deceived and betrayed ? By the opposi- 
tion of these Northern traitors to principle, the 
tariff could scarcely be reduced; and, by their 
aid, the fanatics were successful in passing the 
Wilmot Proviso through the House—a gross in- 
vasion of the*Constitution and the rights of the 
slaveholding States. 

«If we are opposed to fraternizing in a National 
Convention with such men, how, it may be askéd, 
would we have the Southern Democracy proceed ? 
We answer—act for ourselves, through State 
Conventions, or let the people themselves, in their 
primary assemblies, setting aside ‘the scheming 
and management of political leaders, speak out 
their own sentiments. And, in the South, we be- 
lieve, there would be but one voice among the p+0- 
ple—and that would be for General Tayior. We 
are not prepared now to say that he is our first 
choice; he is, however, said to be sound as any 
could desire on the tariff and slavery questions ; 
and, as we before said, these are the em rendis 
in which the South has her all at stake. Sn , 
we are mistaken as to the soundness of ee ttt 
views upon these questions, or he utter , As se 
to run, he will undoubtedly be the candilla 

be as little doubt that 
the South ; and there can ition.” 
he will ride triumphantly over all opposition. 
The leaders of the Whig party of the South 
jded. It willbe recollected 
seem to be equally decide 
that the following resolution, offered by Mr. Pal- 
frey in the Whig State Convention of Massachu- 


setts, after the adoption of strong resolves against 





the extension of slavery, was laid upon the table, 
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“ Resolved, That the Whigs of Massachusetts 
will support no men for the offices of omg 
and Vice President of the United org in 
such as are known by their acts or ery —" 
ions to be opposed to the extension of : ee 

The Richmond Whig, one of the ab in Bs ig 
journals in the South, and an advocate Of the ex- 
treme claims of slaveholders, 1m commenting = 
this resolution, clearly discloses the bond of union 
of the National Whig and Democratic organiza- 
tions, and defines the extent to which the Anti- 
Slavery sections may go, consistently with the 
maintenance of party integrity. 

« Whenever either party at the North shall de- 
termine to act in accordance with the doctrine set 
forth in this insulting resolution, us national or- 
ganization will from that moment cease. We need 
scarcely say that Whig principles have no more 
decided and uncompromising advocate than we 
are; but whenever our political associates at the 
North shall force upon us the alternative of choos- 
ing between the W hig principles on the one hand, 
and Southern rights and institutions on the other, 
we cannot for a moment hesitate—and we do not 
err in saying that we speak the unanimous voice 
of the Southern Whigs—in the course we shall 
pursue. ‘There is no Locofoco in the land, how- 
ever stecped in devotion to the doctrines of that 
party, to whom we would hesitate to give our cor- 
dial and zealous support, in preference to any 
Whig who should come before us as the nominee 
for the Presidency or Vice Presidency with such a 
lubel upon his brow as that embodied in Mr. Palfrey’s 
yesolution. We beg leave on this subject to speak 
frankly and without reserve to the Whigs of the 
North. They may win local triumphs and secure 
State patronage by their rabid zeal ou the slavery 
question, and, if thetr ambition ts linited to this nar- 
row sphere, they may act wisely to pursue this course ; 
but, if they expect to find any co-operation here, in the 
elevation of their favorites to national offices, they will 
be assuredly disappointed. ‘The slavery question is 
one which affects us of the South exclusively. It 
is one which the Northern people have no right 
to meddle with; but if, in the excess of their phi- 
lanthropy, they sil interpose their offensive offi- 
ces, we tell them at once that they will mect, from 
all parties at the South, a united and stern defi- 

ance.” 

‘Yhe Northern People disclaim any right to dis- 
pose of the slavery question, as we understand 
them, any further than the Southern People choose 
to make it a national question. The language of 
the Whiz is explicit. It will repudiate any can- 
didate for the Presidency, no matter how thorough 
and earnest a Whig, no matter how often he has 
proved his devotion to the Whig party, no matter 

though selected by a majority of the suffrages of 
a Whig National Convention, if he be opposed to 
the extension of slavery into free territory. Rather 
will it give its voice for any “Locofoco in the 
land, however steeped in devotion to the doctrines 
of that party !” 

This position is sustained by the Mobile Daily 
Advertiser, another leading Whig journal of the 
South, which closes an article on “The Right Po- 
sition,” &c., as follows: 


“ We have said but little heretofore on this sub- 

ject, because we have felt it to be one on which 
the South should scorn to argue. We have said 
this much now in consequence of the action of our 
political friends in Massachusetts, and because we 
feel that it is high time the Whigs of the North 
should be made to understand what we believe to 
be the unalterable determination of the united 
Whigs of the South in this matter. We trust, 
too, that the Whig press of the South will speak 
out, in bold, firm, and manly terms, the fixed pur- 
pose of the party in view of all such proceedings 
as characterized the Whig Convention of Massu- 
chusetts. Give the Whigs of the free States to under- 
stand that, Whigs as rHEY are, and Whigs as WE 
are, we cut loose from them forever, unless they aban- 
don the Wilmot Proviso, and desist from all inter-" 
Serence nith the peculiar wstitutions of the South ; that 
on these terms, and on these alone, will we go with them 
in a Convention, or co-operate with them in any way 
whatever. Let our Democratic friends do the same, 
and, unless the people of the North are lost to all 
sense of justice, and insensible to the appeals of 
patriotism, they will yield their most unjust and 
unreasonable pretensions, and harmony be once 
more restored between the different sections of 
our common country.” 


What does the New York Tribune say to this? 
A similar declaration by Col. Davis it quoted for 
the special benefit of the New York Democracy, 
and it asked them how they liked it? How does 
the Zribune like the law given by its brethren 
from whom we have just quoted? In this law, 
thus imperatively proclaimed by Southern Whig Jour- 
nals, we may find the souree of the schemes of North- 
ern politicians to substuute the “ No More Territory’ 
issue for that of the Wilmot Proviso, and to renomi- 
nate Henry Clay. 





OFFICIAL MOVEMENTS. 
Governor Towns, of Georgia, in his inaugural 
address, thus alluded to the subject : 


“Intimately connected with the war, is a ques- 
tion of vital concern to the slaveholding States of 
. the Union. Should the pernicious principles ot 
the Wilmot Proviso receive the sanction of Con- 
gress, and become the fixed policy of the Federal 
Government in reference to its territory hereafter 
to be acquired, it would constitute a case of Fed- 
eral usurpation too intolerable for endurance. An 
act repugnant to the Coastitution, destructive of 
our rights, and dishonorable to Georgia, as one of 
the parties to the Federal Compact, should re- 
ceive, as | doubt not it would, the united resistance 
of every true-hearted friend to the State.” 


In the House of Representatives of that State, 


rest, would be, and must necessarily prove, whol- 
ly inoperative. ‘ 
“'The question is one of interest to us mainly 
as it affects the balance of power in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that iseven now against 
us; and the slaveholding States owe it to them- 
selves and to posterity to resist its increase by 
any possible means, as an open, undisguised, and 
unconstitutional oppression on the States hereaf- 
ter to be admitted into the Union, and as destruc- 
tive of that b»lance of political power so necessary 
in a country like this to the healthful operations 
of the Government. 
“The Missouri question agitated this Union 
throughout its whole extent, and it was hoped that 
the principle on which it was compromised had 
put it to rest forever. But the non-slaveholding 
States, as if impatient for the strife, and eager for 
the contest, regardless of their constitutional ob- 
ligatious, and the compromise solemnly entered 
into, again revive it in the form of the Wilmot 
Proviso But it has again been quieted by thé 
rejection of the Proviso by the Senate of the 
United States. It furnishes pregnant evidence, 
however, that they will never suffer any occasion 
to escape, which willafford an opportunity of light- 
ing up this firebrand. 
“The interests and sympathies of the slave- 
holding States are in unison, and they require 
nothing but firmmess, concert of measures, and 
unity ofaction, to command respect for their rights. 
It requires no spirit of prophecy to foretell that, 
sooner or later, we shall have to meet and finally 
decide this question, and we ought to prepare 
for it. 
“T earnestly recommend to your consideration 
the principles of the resolutions of the Legislature 
of Virginia, as a correct exposition of our rights, 
and as pointing out the proper principle of action. 
“ Connected with this subject, is another of deep 
interest to the slaveholding, particularly the bor- 
der States; but the evil is felt throughout them 
all. Imean the protection given to our fugitive 
slaves in some places, as in Pennsylvania, under 
the color of law, and almost everywhere in the 
non-slaveholding States, by a thoughtless, reck- 
less, fanaticism, which wiclds a power greater 
even than the law, and is extended also to those 
that have been seduced or stolen from us, and to 
the seducer and thief. Lam not aware of any 
means by which we can protect the individual 
rights of our citizens against the lawless combi- 
uation of the citizens of another State, but our 
statutes make it a felony to inveigle, steal, and 
carry away any slave from his owner; and if one 
offend-against these laws, and fly to another State, 
we have, under the Constitution of the United 
States, the right to demand of the Executive of 
the State in which he has taken refuge his arrest 
and delivery. The right has been denied insome 
instances, and in others the culprits have been 
even more securely. protected by the power to 
which [ have referred. The laws are impotent, 
and direct force is prohibited by the Constitution. 
[s there no remedy? It may be ineffectual; but 
[ submit to your consideration, whether a liberal 


by the Executive in such way as he thinks fit, to 
bring these offenders to justice, would not be ad- 
visable.” 

The following proceedings, the report of which 
is copied from the Columbia Telegraph, took place 
in the Senate of South Carolina on the 25th No- 
vember : 

“SENATE. 

“'The Senate met to-day at 12 o’clock. 

“Mr. Black submitted a preamble and the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were considered imme- 
diately, agreed to unanimously, and referred to 
the Committee on Federal Relations : 

“ Resolved, That the people of South Carolina 
have always manifested, and still entertain, the 
most ardent and devoted attachment to the Union 
of the States of this Republic, and have always 
been, and still are, willing to make any and every 
sacrifice, except those Which tyrants alone would 
expect, and slaves submit, to preserve it. 

“ Resolved, That we have seen, with deep regret 
and sorrow, that there exists in many of the North- 
ern States of this Confederacy a deep and settled 
hostility to the South, and a mad and fanatical 
determination to restrict them in the enjoyment 
of those sacred rights and privileges, for the pres- 
érvation of which the Union itself’ was establish- 
ed, by an unprincipled and unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the institution of slavery. 

“ Resolved, That we have long watched, with 
much anxiety, the incendiary machinations of the 
Abolitionists of the North, but still have enter- 
tained the hope that a returning sense of justice, 
vr that a due regard to the sacred charter of our 
rights, guarantied to us by the Constitution. would 
restrain them in their fanatical career, and pre- 
vent a copsummation of their destructive designs ; 
but the passage by the House of Representatives 
of the United States, at their last session, of the 
Wilmot Proviso, by which the South was to be 
virtually excluded in the enjoyment of such ter- 
ritory as might be acquired trom Mexico, by con- 
quest or otherwise, and the resolutions adopted 
on the same subject by the Legislatures of almost 
all the non-slaveholding States of this Union, 
warn us that we have but little ground fer hope, 
either from their forbearance, their sense of jus- 
tice, their humanity, or patriotism. 

“ Resolved, That this attempt to exclude and 
debase the South is the more vile and unjust, in- 
asmuch as the very territory from which we are 
to be forever excluded is territory which, if ob- 
tained at all, will have been acquired in equal 
measure by Southern valor, and has already been 
fully watered with Southern blood. 

“ Resolved, That we have every reason to fear 
that it is the deliberate intention of a reckless and 
fanatical majority of the non-slaveholding States 
of this Union to make the Wilmot Proviso, or a 
similar provision, the condition to the acquirement 
of any territory to the United States in our pres- 
ent war with Mexico; and that, regarding the 
adoption of any such measure as a gross violation 
of the Constitution, an infringement of the rights 
of the South, and a wanton, undisguised insult, a 





the only record of proceedings on the question, 
which we have seen thus far, is the following : 

“ On motion of Mr. Forman, 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the State 
of the Republic be instructed to make such a re- 
port on the subject of the Wilmot Proviso as will 
be a just exhibit of the feelings of the people of 
Georgia, and report at an early day.” 

In the Senate, Major Dunnagan has introduced 
a long series of resolutions, in connection with 
those of Virginia. A correspondent of the Macon 
Telegraph, said by the editor to be a distinguished 
politician, commenting upon them, says : 

“ Upon the slave question, it is a great folly for 
us to rely upon foreign uid to sustain our rights. 
The Van burens, the Wrights, the Casses, &c., 
will all fail us. 

“'W hat we most need at this time is concert of 
action on the part of the slaveholding States. 
And he who shall be so fortunate as to devise a 
plan, and carry it into successful execution, that 
will unite our people generally, regardggss of par- 
ty, in their action upon this subject, will be the 
Magnus Apollo of the South, yea, of the whole 
Union ; for | believe nothing short of a timely and 
united stand upon this subject, by the slavebold- 
ing States, can save the Union. é 
_ * With an aversion as strong as that entertain- 
ed by George Washington to sectional party di- 
visions, and with a full knowledge 6f their danger 
to our glorious’ Union, yet I firmly believe that 
the time has fully arrived when the people of the 
slaveholding States should meet in Convention, 
confer together, and take a decisive stand against 
the aggressions of the non-slaveholding States.” 

Governor Johnson, of South Carolina, in his 
message, delivered to the Legislature, November 
23d, submits the resolutions of the Legislatures of 
Virginia, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, in re- 
lation to the Proviso, and then remarks : 


* These conflicting resolutions raised the ques- 
tion whether Congress had or had not the con-: 
stitutional right to prohibit slavery in the States 
admitted into the Union heretofore, and may be 
hereafter admitted. If the question was, now to 
be agitated, for the first time, one who is familiar 
with our Government, and has studied our Con- 
stitufion in the spirit of its original design, would 
be surprised that such a question was ever raised. 
The States, of which the Union was composed at 
the adoptionof the Constitution, were clearly in- 
tended to be placed on the footing of precise equal- 
ity, and the framers of that instrument would 
have been startled at the idea that those after- 
wards to be admitted were to be regarded as un- 
worthy of the sacred privileges secufed to the 
original States—the right to legislate for them- 
selves—and that Congress might, by act, prescribe 
rules for their legislation. ‘The argument in fa- 
vor of this proposition is based. on that provision 
of the Constitution which declares that ‘Con 
may admit other States into the Union ; that this, 
in terms, is a discretionary power; and Congress 
may therefore annex any condition that it thinks 
fit, and, consequently, the mg to interdict sla- 
very or involuntary servitude. If this be admis- 
sible, there is no limitation to the right; and the 
principle, if carried out, would authorize Con- 
gress to reserve to itself all the powers of = 
tion for the new States, or so to fetter it with re. 
strictions as to leave to them the mere shadow. 

“The impracticability of- enforcing such a re- 
striction, in opposition to the interest and wishes 
of the citizens, is a strong, if not a conclusive, ar- 
gument against the soundness and correctness of 
the principle. If Indiana, or any other of the 

on which the restriction has been imposed, 
: to throw it off, and introduce slavery. 
Wy what means would the Government enforce it ? 
a law 12 would find nothing to war against ; and 


Violation to the constitutional rights of 
the people, and: oppose te teats wishes ond inter 





submission thereto would be degrading and in- 
famous. 

“ Resolved, That we most cordially concur in the 

resolutions adopted by the Legisiature of Vir- 
ginia on this subject; and that, in the language 
used by that patriotic Assembly, we feel it to be 
the ‘duty of every slaveholding State, and of the 
citizens thereof, as they value their dearest priv- 
ileges, their sovereignty, their independence, 
their right of property, to take firm, united, and 
concentrated action in this emergency? 
“ Resolved, therefore, That in the event of the 
adoption by the Congress of the United States of 
any law or resolution by which the citizens of the 
sluveholding States are to be excluded from a full, 
perfect, and equal enjoyment of all the rights and 
privileges in avy territory which may be acquired 
irom Mexico or any other Power, by the prchibi- 
tion of the introduction of slave property into 
such territory, that the Governor of this State, 
for the time being, convene immediately the Le- 
gislature thereof, that they may take such action 
as they may deem necessary and becoming. And 
that his Excellency be further desired and re- 
quested, during the interval between the summon- 
ing of the Legislature, to correspond and consult 
with the constituted authorities of other States, 
with a view to harmonious action on this import- 
ant subject. 

“The Governor’s message was taken up for con- 
sideration, and, on motion of Mr. Moses, the va- 
rious clauses thereof were referred to various com- 
mittees. Mr. M. also submitted the following res- 
olution: 

“ Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor 
be requested to return, without comment, to the 
Governors of Connecticut and Rhode Island, the 
resolutions of those States in relation to the Wil- 
mot Proviso; which was agreed to unanimously, 
and referred to the Committee on Federal Re- 
lations.” 

We are pleased to see that there is some reason 
in the Legislature—more than could be expected 
in a body of men who seem disposed to prefer, not 
only the existence of slavery, ut its extension into 
free territory, to the continuance ofthe Union. The 
resolutions, in the event of the passage of the Pro- 
viso, contemplate, not a withdrawal of the South 
Carolina delegation from Congress, but an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Legislature, to see what 
then shall be done! These proceedings excite 
the apprehensions of the editor of the Baltimore 
Clipper. He says: 

“They are precisely such as we anticipated and 
dreaded. Wesay dreaded, because they look to 
ulterior measures, should the Wilmot Proviso be 
adopted—measures which bode no good to the 
permanency of the Union; and we ask all men 
who profess attachment to the country, whether 
it would not be more patriotic to forbear to press 
a measure upon Congress which may alienate the 


to seek security in separation.” 

Must the Union bow to South Carolina? May 
not the majority of the People of this country de- 
clare that they will not spend their money and 
blood for the acquisition of territory, to be cursed 
by slavery, which drives out free labor, and op- 
presses the poor white man, as well as crushes 
the bondman, lest South Carolina be excited to 
Some “ulterior measures?” Did any Northern 
State think of extinguishing the Union, when sla- 
very was strengthened by the annexation of Tex- 
as? Ifthe majority of the People, and their Rep- 
Tesentatives in Congress, are to be overawed and 
driven from a line of policy plainly constitution- 
al, by the menaces of South Carolina, what are 





they but miserable slaves to an odious interest ? 


increase of the contingent fund, to be disbursed” 


affections of'a portion of the Union, and cause it 


than its free, alone has authority, and to its scep- 
tre all must bow! It is too late to expect any 
such self-degradation on the part of the qillions 
of von-slaveholders, who are the strength and the 
glory of this Republic, 





PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives : 

The annual meeting of Congress is always an 
interesting event. The Representatives of the 
States and of the People come fresh from their 
constituents, to tuke counsel together for the com- 
mon good. Atter an existence of near three- 
fourths of a century as « free and independent 
Republic, the problem no longer remains to be 
solved, whether man is capable of self-govern- 
ment. The success of our admirable system is a 
conclusive refutation of the theories of those in 
other countries who maintain that “a favored 
few” are born to rule, and that the mass of man- 
kind must be governed by force. Subject to no 
arbitrary or hereditary authority, the People are 
the only sovereigns recognised by our Constitu- 
tion. Numerous emigrants, of every lineage and 
language, attracted by the civil and religious free- 
dom we enjoy, and by our happy condition, annu- 
ally crowd to our shores, and transfer their heart, 
not less than their allegiance, to the country whose 
dominion belongs alone to the People. 

No country has been so much favored, or should 
acknowledge with deeper reverence the manifes- 
tations of the Divine protecsion. An all-wise 
Creator directed and guarded us in our infant 
struggle for freedom, and has constantly watched 
over our surpassing progress, until we have be- 
come one of the great nations of the earth. 

It isin 2 country thus favored, and under a 
Government in which the executive and legisla- 
tive branches hold their authority for limited pe- 
riods, alike from the People, and where all are re- 
sponsible to their respective constituencies, that 
it is vgain my duty tocommunicate with Congress 
upon the state of the Union, and the present con- 
dition of public affairs. 

During the past year, the most gratifying proofs 
are presented that our country has been blessed 
with a wide-spread and ‘universal prosperity. 
‘There has been no period since the Government 
was founded, when all the industrial pursuits of 
our people have been more successful, or when la- 
bor in all branches of business has received a 
fairer or better reward. From our abundance we 
have been enabled to perform the pleasing duty 
of furnishing food for the starving millions of less 
fuvored countries. 

in the enjoyment of the bounties of Providence 
at home, such as have rarely fallen to the lot of 
any people, it is cause of congratulation, that 
our intercourse with all the Powers of the earth, 
except Mexico, continues to be of an amicable 
character. 

It has ever been our cherished policy to culti- 
vate peace and good will with all nations ; and this 
policy has been steadily pursued by me. 

No change has taken place in our relations with 
Mexico since the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress. The warin which the United States were 
forced to engage with the Government of that 
country still continues. . 

I deem it unnecessary, after the full exposition 
of them contained in my message of the 11th of 
May, 1846, and in my annual message at the com- 
mencement of the session of Congress in Decem- 
ber last, to reiterate the serious causes of com- 
plaint which we had against Mexico before she 
commenced hostilities. 

It is sufficient on the present occasion to say, 
that the wanton violation of the rights of person 
and property of our citizens committed by Mexi- 
co, her repeated acts of bad faith, through a long 
series of years, and her disregard of solemn trea- 
ties, stipulating for indemuity to our injured citi- 
zens, not only constituted ample cause of war on 
our part, but were of such an aggravated charac- 
ter as would have justified us before the whole 
world in resorting to this extreme remedy. With 
an anxious desire to avoid a rupture between the 
two countrics, we forbore for years to assert our 
clear rights by force, and continued to seek redress 
for the wrongs we had suffered by amicable negoti- 
ation, in the hope that Mexico might yield to pa- 
cific counsels and the demands of justice. In this 
hope we were disappointed. Our Minister of 
peace sent to Mexico was insultingly rejected. 
The Mexican Government refused even to hear 
the terms of adjustment which he was authorized 
to propose ; and, finally, under wholly unjustifia- 
ble pretexts, involved the two countries in war, 
by invading the territory of the State of Texas, 
striking the first blow, and shedding the blood of 
our citizens on our own soil. 

Though the United States were the aggrieved 
nation, Mexico commenced the war, and we were 
compelled, in self-defence, to repel the invader, 
and to vindicate the national honor and interests 
by prosecuting it with vigor until we could ob- 
tain a just and honorable peace. 

On learning that hostilities had been com- 
menced by Mexico, f promptly communicated that 
fxet, accompanied with a succinct statement of our 
other causes of complaint egainst Mexico, to Con- 
gress; and that body, by the act of the thirteenth 
of May, 1846, declared that “by the act of the 
Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United States”—this act 
declaring ‘the war to exist by the act of the Re- 
public of Mexico,” and making provision for its 
prosecution “to a speedy and successful termina- 
tion,” was passed with great unanimity by Con- 
gress, there being but two negative votes in the 
Senate, and but fourteen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The existence of the war having been thus de- 
clared by Congress, it became my duty, under the 
Constitution and the laws, to conduct and prose- 
cute it. This duty has been performed; and, 
though, at every stage of its progress, [ have 
manifested a willingness to terminate it by a just 
peace, Mexico has refused to accede to any terms 
which could be accepted by the United States, 
consistently with the national honor and interest. 

The rapid and brilliant successes of our arms, 
and the vast extent of the enemy’s territory which 
had been overrun and conquered, before the close. 
of the last session of Congress, were fully known 
to that body. Since that time, the war has been 
prosecuted with increased energy, and | am grati- 
fied to state with a success which commands uni- 
versal admiration. History presents no parallel 
of so many glorious victories achieved by any na- 
tion within so short a period. Our army, regu- 
lars and volunteers, have covered themselves with 
imperishable honors. Whenever and wherever 
our forces have encountered the enemy, though 
he Was in vastly superior numbers, and often en- 
trenched in fortified positions of his own selection, 
and of great strength, he has been defeated. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon our officers 
and men, regulars and volunteers, for their gal- 
lantry, discipline, indomitable courage and perse- 
verance, all seeking the post of danger, and vie. 
ing with each other in deeds of noble daring. 

While every pariot’s heart must exult, and a 
just national pride animate every bosom, in be- 
holding the high proofs of courage, consummate 
military skill, steady discipline, and humanity to 
the vanquished enemy, exhibited by our gallant 
army, the nation is called to mourn over the loss of 
many brave officers and soldiers who have fallen in 
defence of their country’s honor and intertsts. T'he 
brave dead met their melancholy fate in a for- 
eign land, nobly discharging their duty, and with 
their country’s flag waving triumphantly in the 
face of the foe. Their patriotic deeds are justly 
appreciated, and will long be remembered by their 
grateful countrymen. The parental care of the 
Government they loved and served should be ex- 
tended to their surviving families. 

Shortly after the adjoarnment of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the gratifying intelligence was 
received of the signal victory of Buena Vista and 
of the fall of the city of Vera Cruz, and with it 
the strong castle of Sat Juan de Ulua, by which 
it was defended. Believing that after these and 
other successes, so honorable to our arms and so 
disastrous to Mexico, the period was propitious to 
afford her another opportunity, if she thought 
proper to embrace it, to enter into negotiations 
for peace, a commissioner was appointed to pro- 
ceed to the headquarters of our army, with full 
powers to enter upon negotiations, and to conclude 
a just and honorable treaty of peace. He was not 
directed to make any new overtures of peace, but 
was the bearer of a despatch from the Secretary 
of State of the United States to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Mexico, in reply to one re- 
ceived from the latter of the 22d of February, 
1847, in which the Mexican Government was in- 
formed of his appointment,-and of his presence 
at the headquarters of our army, and that he was 
invested with full powers to conclude a definitive 
treaty of peace whenever the Mexican Govern- 
ment might signify a desire todo so. While I 
was unwilling to subject the United States to an- 
other indignant refusal, 1 was yet resolved that 
the evils of the war should not be protracted a 
day longer than might be rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary by the Mexican Government. 

Care was taken to give no instructions to the 
Commissioner which could in any way interfere 
With our military operations, or relax our ener- 
gies in the prosecution of the war. He possessed 
no authority in any manner to control these ope- 
rations. He was authorized to exhibit bis in- 
structions to the General in command of the 
army; and in the event of a treaty being con- 
cluded and ratified on the part of Mexico, he was 
directed to give him notice of that fact. On the 
happening of such contingency, and on receiving 
notice thereof, the General in command was in- 
structed by the Secretary of War to suspend fur- 
ther active military operations until further or- 
ders. These instructions were given with a view 
to intermit hostilities, until the treaty thus rati- 














fied by Mexico could be transmitted to Washing- 








ton, and receive the action of the Government of 
the United Stateg < 
The Commissianer was also directed, on reach- 


‘ing the army, to deliver to the General in com- 


mand the despatch which he bore from the Seere- 


tary of State to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 


of Mexico, and, on receiving it, the General Was 
instructed by the Secretary of War to cause it 
to be transmitted to the commander of the Mexi- 
can forces, with a request that it might be com- 
municated to his Government. 

The Commissioner did not reach the head- 
quarters of the amuy until after another brilliant 
victory had crowned our arms at Cerro Gordo. 

‘The despatch which he bore from the Secretary 
of War to the General in command of the army, 
was received by that officer, then at Julopa, on 
the 7th day of May, 1847, together with the des- 
patch from the Secretary of State'to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, having been trans- 
mitted to him from Vera Cruz. The Commis- 
sioner arrived at the headquarters of the urmy 
few days afterwards. His presence with the army 
and his diplomatic character were made known 
to the Mexican Government, from Puebla, on the 
12th of June, 1847, by the transmission of the 
despatch from the Secretary of State to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico. 

Many weeks elapsed after its receipt, and no 
overtures were made, nor was any desire express- 
ed by the Mexican Government to enter into ne- 
gotiations for pence. : 

Our army pursued its march upon the capital. 
and, as it approached it, was met by formidable 
resistance. Qur forces first encountered the en- 
emy, and achieved signal victories in the severely 
contested battles of Contreras and Churubusco. 
It was not until after these actions had resulted 
in decisive victories, and the capital of the ene- 
my Was within our power, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment manifested any disposition to enter into 
negotiations for peace ; and even then, as events 
have proved, there is too much reason to believe 
they were insincere, and that, in agreeing to go 
through the forms of negotiation, the object was 
to gain time to strengthen the defences of their 
capital, and to prepare for fresh resistance. 

The General in command of the army deemed 
it expedient to suspend hostilities temporarily, 
by entering into an armistice with a view to the 
opening of negotiations. Commissioners were 
appointed on the part of Mexico to meet the com- 
missioner on the part of the United States. The 
result of the @nferences which took place between 
these functionaries of the two Governments was 
a failure to canclude a treaty of peace. 

The commissioner of the United States took 
with him theproject of a treaty already prepar- 
ed, by the terms of which the indemnity re- 
quired by the United States was a cession of ter- 
ritory. 

It is well known that the cnly indemnity which 
it is in the pewer of Mexico to make in satisfac- 
tion of the just and long deferred claims of our 
citizens against her, and the only means by which 
she can resmburse the United States for the ex- 
penses of the war, is a cession to the United 
States of a pertion of her territory. Mexico has 
no money to pay, and no other means of making 
the required indemnity. If we refuse this, we 
can obtain nothing else. ‘To reject indemnity, by 
refusing to sccept a cession of territory, would 
be to abandon all our just demands, and io wage 
the war, bearing all its expenses, without a pur- 
pose or definite object. 

A state of war abrogates treaties previously ex- 
isting between the belligerents, and a treaty of 
peace puts an end to all claims for indemnity— 
for tortious acts committed, under the authority 
of one Goverument, against the citizens or sub- 
jects of another, unless they are provided for in 
its stipulations. A treaty of peace which would 
terminate the existing war, without providing for 
indemnity, would enable Mexico—the acknow- 
ledged debtor, and herself the aggressor in the 
war—to relieve herself from her just liabilities. 
By such a treaty, our citizens, who hold just de- 
mands against her, would have no remedy either 
against Mexico or their own Government. Our 
duty to these citizens must forever prevent such 
a peace, and no treaty which does not provide am- 
ple means of discharging these demands can re- 
ceive my sanction. 

A treaty of peace should settle all existing dif- 
ferences between the two countries. Ifan adequate 
cession of territory should be made by such a 
treaty, the United States should release Mexico 
from all her liabilities, and assume their payment 
to our own citizens. If, instead of this, the Unit- 
ed States were to consent to a treaty by which 
Mexico should again engage to pay the heavy 
amount of indebtedness which a just indemnity 
to our Govetnment and our citizens would impose 
on her, it is notorious that she does not possess 
the means to meet such an undertaking. Fromm 
such a treaty no result could be anticipated, but 
the same irritating disappointments Which have 
heretofore pttended the violations of similar 
treaty stipulations on the part of Mexico. Such 
a treaty would be but a temporary cessation of 
hostilities, without the restoration of the friend- 
ship and good understanding which should char- 
acterize the future intercourse between the two 
countries. 

That Congress contemplated the acquisition of 
territorial indemnity when that body made pro- 
vision for the prosecution of the war, is obvious. 
Congress could not have meant—when, in May, 
1846, they appropriated ten millions of dollars, 
and authorized the President to employ the mili- 
tia and naval and military forces of the United 
States, and to accept the services of fifty thousand 
volunteers, to enable him to prosecute the war; 
and when, ai their last session, and after our ar- 
my had invaded Mexico, they made additional 
appropriations and authorized the raising of ad- 
ditional troops for the same purpose—that no in- 
demnity was to be obtained from Mexico at the 
conclusion of the war; and yet it was certain 
that, if no Mexican territory was acquired, no 
indemnity could be obtained. 

It is further manifest that Congress contemplat- 
ed territorial indemnity, from the fact that, at 
their last session, an act was passed, upon the 
Executive recommendation, appropriating three 
millions of dollars, with that express object. This 
appropriation was made “ to enable the President 
to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and bounda- 
ries, with the Republic of Mexico, to be used by 
him in the event that said treaty, when signed by 
the authorized agents of the two Governments, 
and duly ratified by Mexico, shall call for the ex- 
penditure of the same, or any part thereof.” The 
object of asking this appropriation was distinctly 
stated in the several messages on the subject which 
I communicated to Congress. Similar appropria- 
tions, made in 1803 and 1806, which were referred 
to, were intended to be applied in part considera- 
tion for the cessien of Louisiana and the Floridas. 
In like manner, it was anticipated that, in settling 
the terms of the treaty of “ limits and boundaries” 
with Mexico, a cession of territory, estimated to 
be of greater value than the amount of our de- 
mands against her, might be obtained; and that 
the prompt payment of this sum—in part consid- 
eration for the territory ceded—on the conclusion 
of a treaty, and its ratification on her part, might 
be an inducement with her to make such a cession 
of territory as would be satisfactory to the United 
States. And, although the failure to conclude 
such a treaty has rendered it unnecessary to use 
any part of the three millions of dollars appro- 
priated by that act, and the entire sum remains 
in the Treasury, it is still applicable to that 
object, should the contingency occur making such 


application proper. 


The doctrine of No Territory, is the doctrine 
of No Indemnity ; and, if sanctioned, would be a 
public acknowledgment that our country was 
wrong, and that the war declared by Congress, 
with extraordinary unanimity, was unjust, and 
should be abandoned—an admission unfounded in 
fact, and degrading to the national character. 

The terms of the treaty proposed by the United 
States were not only just to Mexico, but, consid- 
ering the character and amount of our claims, the 
unjustifiable and unprovoked commencement of 
hostilities by her, the expenses of the war to which 
we have been subjected, and the success which 
had attended our arms, were deemed to be of a 
most liberal character. 

The commissioner of the United States was au- 
thorized to agree to the establishment of the Rio 
Grande as the boundary, from its entrance into 
the Gulf to its intersection with the southern 
boundary of New Mexico, in north latitude about 
thirty-two de and to obtain a cession to the 
United States of the Provinces of New Mexico 
and the Californias, and the privilege of the right 
of way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
boundary of the Rio Grande, and the cession to 
the United States of New Mexico and Upper Cal- 
ifornia, constituted an ultimatum which our com- 
missioner was, under no circumstances, to yield. 

That it might be manifest, not only to Mexico, 
but to all other nations, that the United States 
Were not disposed to take advantage of a fee- 
ble Power, by insisting upon wresting from her 
all the other provinces, including many of her 
principal towns and cities, which we had conquer- 
ed and held in our military occupation, but were 
willing to conclude a treaty in a spirit of liberal- 
ity, our commissioner was authorized to stipulate 
for the restoration to Mexico of all our other 
conquests, 

As the territory to be acquired by the boun- 
dary proposed might be estimated to be of greater 
value than a fair equivalent for our just demands, 
our commissioner was authorized to stipulate for 
the payment of such additional pecuniary consid- 
eration as was deemed reasonable. 

The terms of a treaty proposed by the Mexican 
commissioners were wholly inadmissible. They 
negotiated as if Mexico were the victorious, and 
not the vanquished party. They must have known 
that their ultimatum could never be accepted. It 
required the United States to dismember Texas, 
by surrendering to Mexico that part of the terri- 





tory of that State lying between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, included within her limits by her 


laws when she was an independent Republic, and 
when she was annexed to the United States, and 


admitied by Congress us one of the States of 


our Union. It contained no provision for the pay- 
ment by Mexico of the just claims of our cilize:s 
It required indemnity to Mexican citizens for in- 
juries they may have sustained by our troops in 
the prosecution of the war. It demanded the right 
for Mexico to levy and collect the Mexican tarifl 


of dutieson goods imported into her ports while 


in our military occupation, during the war, and 


the owners of which had paid to officers of the 


United States the military contributions which 
had been levied upon them; and it offered to ced 
to the United States, for a pecuniary considers. 
tion, that part of Upper California lying north vi 
latitude thirty-seven degrees, Such were the un- 
reasonable terms proposed by the Mexican com- 
missioners. 

The cession to the United States, by Mexico, 
of the Provinces of New Mexico and the Cajifor- 
nias, as proposed by the commissioner of the 
United States, it was believed, would be more in 
accordance with the convenience and interests of 
both nations, than any other cession of territory 
which it was probable Mexico could be induced to 
make. 

it is manifest to all who have observed the ac 
tual condition of the Mexican Government, for 
some years past, and at present, that, if these 
provinces should be retained by her, she could not 
long continue to hold and govern them. Mexico 
is tuo feeble a Power to govern these Provinces, 
lying as they do at a distance of more than a thou- 
sand miles from her capital, and, if attempted to 
be retained by her, they would constitute but for 
a short time, even nominally, a part of her domin- 
ions. 

This would be especially the case with Upper 
California. The sagacity of powerful European 
nations has long since directed their attention to 
the commercial importance of that province, and 
there can be little doubt that the moment the 
United States shall relinquish their present occu- 
pation of it, and their claim to it as indemnity, an 
effort would be made by some foreign Power to 
possess it, either by conquest or by purchase. |i 
no foreign Government should acquire it in either 
of these modes, an independent revolutionary Gov- 
ernment would probably be established by the in- 
habitants, and such foreigners as may remain in 
or remove to the country, as soon as it shall be 
known that the United States have abandoned it. 
Such a Government would be too feeble long to 
inaintain its separate independent existence, and 
would finally become annexed to, or be a depend- 
ent colony of, some more power/ul State. 

Should any foreign Government attempt to pos- 
sess it as a colony, or otherwise to incorporate it 
with itself, the principle avowed by President 
Monroe in 1824, and reafiirmed in my first annual 
message, that no foreign Power shall, with our 
consent, be permitted to plant or establish any 
new colony or dominion on any part of the North 
American continent, must be maintained. In 
maintaining this principle, and in resisting its 
invasion by any foreign Power, we might be in- 
volved in other wars more expensive and more 
difficult than that in which we are now engaged. 

‘rhe Provinces of New Mexico and the Cali- 
fornias are contiguous to the territories of the 
United States, and if brought under the govern- 
ment of our laws, their resources—mincral, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial—would 
soon be developed. 

Upper California is bounded on the north by 
our Oregon possessions ; and if held by the United 
States, would soon be settled by a hardy, enter- 
prising, and intelligent portion of our population. 
The bay of San Francisco, and other harbors 
along the Californian coast, would afford shelter 
for our navy, for our numerous whale ships, and 
other merchant vessels employed in the Pacific 
ocean, and would ina short period become the 
marts of an extensive and profitable commerce 
with China, and other countries of the Kast. 

These advantages, in which the whole commer- 
cial world would participate, would at once be 
secured to the United States by the cession of this 
territory; while it is certain that as long as it 
remains a part of the Mexican dominions, they 
can be enjoyed neither by Mexico herself nor by 
any other nation. 

New Mexico is a frontier province, and has 
never been of any considerable value to Mexico. 
From its locality, it is naturally connected with 
our western settlements. The territorial limits 
of the State of ‘Texas, too, as defined by her laws, 
before her admission into our Union, embrace all 
that portion of New Mexico lying east of the Rio 
Grande, while Mexico still claims to hold this 
territory as a part of her dominions. ‘The adjust- 
ment of this question of boundary is important. 

There is another consideration which induced 
the belief that the Mexican Government might 
even desire to place this Province under the pro- 
tection of the Government of the United States. 
Numerous bands of fierce and warlike savages 
wander ,over it, and upon its borders. Mexico 
has been, and must continue to be, too feeble to 
restrain them from committing depredations, rob- 
beries, and murders, not only upon the inhabitants 
of New Mexico itself, but upon those of the other 
northern States of Mexico. It would be a biess- 
ing to all these northern States to have their 
citizens protected against them by the power of 
the United States. At this moment, many Mexi- 
cans, principally females and children, are in cap- 
tivity among them. If New Mexico were held 
and governed by the United States, we could 
effectually prevent these tribes from committing 
such outrages, and compel them to release these 
captives, and restore them to their families and 
friends. 

In proposing to acquire New Mexico and the 
Californias, it was known that but an inconsider- 
able portion of the Mexican people would be 
transierred with them, the country embraced 
within these Provinces being chiefly an uninhabit- 
ed region. 

These were the leading considerations which 
induced me to authorize the terms of peace which 
were proposed to Mexico. They were rejected; 
and, negotiations being at an end, hostilities were 
renewed. An assault was made by our gallant 
army upon the strongly fortified places near the 
gates of the city of Mexico, and upon the city it- 
self; and after several days of severe contlict, the 
Mexican forces, vastly superior in number to our 
own, were driven from the city, and it was occu- 
pied by our troops. 

Immediately after information was received of 
the unfavorable result of the negotiations, belicy- 
ing that his continued presence with the army 
could be productive of no good, 1 determined to 
recall our commissioner. A despatch to this effect 
was transmitted to him on the sixth of October 
last. The Mexican Government will be inform- 
ed of his recall; und that, in the existing state of 
things, | shall not deem it proper to make any 
further overtures of peace, but shali be at all 
times ready to receive and consider any proposals 
which may be made by Mexico. 

Since the liberal proposition of the United States 
was authorized to be made in April last, large ex- 
penditures have been incurred, and the precious 
blood of many of our patriotic fellow-citizens has 
been shed in the prosecution of the war. This 
consideration, and the obstinate perseverance of 
Mexico in protracting the war, must influence the 
terms of peace which it may be deemed proper 
hereafter to accept. 

Our arms having been everywhere victorious, 
having subjected to our military occupation a large 
portion of the enemy’s country, including his 
capital, and negotiations for peace having failed, 
the important questions arise, in what manner the 
war ought to be prosecuted? and what should be 
our future policy? I cannot doubt that we should 
secure and render available the conquests which 
we have already made; and that, with this view, 
we should hold and occupy, by our naval and 
military forces, all the ports, towns, cities, and 
provinces, now in our occupation or which may 
hereafter fall into our possession ; that we should 
press forward our military operations, and levy 
such military contributions on the enemy as may, 
as far as practicable, defray the future expenses 
of the war. 


Had the Government of Mexico acceded to the 
equitable and liberal terms proposed, that mode 
of adjustment would have been preferred. Mex- 
ico having declined to do this, and failed to offer 
any other terms which could be accepted by the 
United States, the national honor, no less than 
the public interests, requires that the war should 
be prosecuted with increased energy and power 
until a just and satisfactory peace can be obtain- 
ed. In the mean time, as Mexico refuses all in- 
demnity, we should adopt measures to indemnify 
ourselves, by appropriating permanently a portion 
of her territory. Early after the commencement 
of the war, New Mexico and the Californias were 
taken possession of by our forces. Our military 
and naval commanders were ordered to conquer 
and hold them, subject to be disposed of by a trea- 
ty of peace. 

These provinces are now in our undisputed oc- 
cupation, and have been for so many months; all re- 
sistance on the part of Mexico having ceased with- 
in their limits. I am satisfied that they should 
never be surrendered to Mexico. Should Con- 
gress concur with me in this opinion, and that 
they should be retained by the United States as 
indemnity, I can perceive no good reason why the 
civil jurisdiction and laws of the United States 
should not at once be extended over them. To 
wait for a treaty of peace, such as we are willing 
to make, by which our relations towards them 
would not be changed, cannot be good policy; 
whilst our own interest, and that of the people in- 
hahiting them, require that a stable, responsible, 
and free Government under our authority should, 
4s soon as possible, be established over them. 
Should Congress, therefore, determine to hold 
these provinces permanently, and that they shall 





hereafter be considered as constiluent parts of 


our country, the early establishment of Territorial 
Governments over them will be important for the 
more perfect protection of persons and property ; 
and T recommend that such ‘l'erritorial Govern. 
ments be established. It will promote peace and 
tranquillity among the inhabitants. by allaying all 
apprehension that they imay still entertain of be- 
ing again subjected to the jurisdiction of Mexico 
l invite the early and favorable conside 
Congress to this important subject. 
Besides New Mexico and the Californias, ther: 
are other Mexican provinces which have been, 
reduced to our possession by conquest. Thest 
other Mexican provinces are now governed by 
our military and naval commanders, under the 
general authority which is conferred upon a eon- 
queror by the laws of war. They should con- 
tinue to be held as a means of coercing Mexico to 
accede to just terms of peuce. Civil as well as 
military officers are required to conduct such « 
Government. Adequate compensation to be drawn 
from contributions Jevied on the enemy should be 
fixed by law for such officers a8 may be thus em- 
ployed. What further provision may become ne- 
cessary, and what final disposition it may be pro- 


ration of 


per to make of them, must depend om the future | 


progress of the war, and the course which Mexi- 
co may think proper hereafter to pursue. 

With the views I entertain, | cannot favor the 
policy which has been suggested, cither to with- 
draw our army altogether, or to retire to 2 desig- 
nated line, and simply hold and defend it. To 


Withdraw our army altogether from the conquests | 


they have made byvteeds of unparalleled bravery. 
and at the expense of so much blood und treasure, 
in a just war on our part, and one which, by the 
act of the enemy, we could not honorably have 
avoided, would be to degrade the nation in its 
own estimation and in that of the world. 

To retire to u line, and simply hold and defend 
it, would not terminate the war. On the contra- 
ry, it would encourage Mexico to persevere, and 
tend to protract it indefinitely. It is nut to be ex- 
pected that Mexico, after refusing to establish 
such a line as a permanent boundary, when oui 
victorious army are in possession of her capital, 
and in the heart of her country, would permit us 
to hold it without resistance. That she would 
continue the war, and in the most harassing and 
annoying forms, there can be no doubt. A bor- 
der warfare of the most savage character, extend 
ing over a long line, would be unceasingly waged 
lt would require a large army to be kept constant- 
ly in the ficld, stationed at posts and garrison: 
along such a line, to protect and defend it. ‘The 
enemy, relieved trom the pressure of our arms on 
his coasts aud in the populous parts of the inte- 
rior, Would direct his attention to this line, and, 
selecting an iselated post for attack, would con- 
centrate his forces upon it. This would be a 
condition of affairs which the Mexicans, pursuing 
their favorite system of guerilla wartare, would 
probably prefer to any other. Were we to as- 
sume a defensive attitude on sucha line, all the 
advantages of such a state of war would be on the 
side of the enemy. We could levy no contribu- 
tions upon him, or in apy other way make him 
feel the pressure of the war, but must remain in- 
active and uwait his approach, being in constant 
uncertainty at what point on the line, or at what 
time, he might make an assault. Ie may assem- 
ble and organize an overwhelming force in the in 
terior, on his own side of the line, and, concealing 
his purpose, make a sudden assault upon some one 
of our posts so distant from-any other as to pre- 
vent the possibility of timely succor or reinforce- 
ments; and in this way our gallant army would 
be exposed to the danger of being cut off in de- 
tail; or if, by their unequalled bravery and prow- 
ess, everyWhere exhibited during this war, they 
should repulse the enemy, their numbers siation- 
ed at any one post may be too small to pursue 
him. Ifthe enemy be repulsed in one attack, he 
would have nothing to do but to retreat to bis 
own side of the line, and, being in no fear of a 
pursuing army, may reinforce himself at leisure, 
for another attack on the same or some other 
post. Ile may, too, cross the line between our 
posts, make rapid incursions into the country 
which we hold, murder the inhabitants, com- 
mit depredations on them, and then retreat 
to the interior before a sufficient force can be 
concentrated to pursue him. Such would proba- 
bly be the harassing character of a mere detensive 
wur on our part. If our forces, when attacked, or 
threatened with attack, be permitted to cross the 
line, drive back the cuemy, and conquer him, this 
would be again to invade the enemy’s country, at- 
ter having lost all the advantages of the conqrests 
we have already made, by having voluntarily 
abandoned them. ‘fo hold such a line successful- 
ly and in security, it is far from being certain thai 
it would not require as large an army as would 
be necessary to hold all the conquesis we have al- 
ready made, and to continue the prosecution of 
the war in the heart of the enemy’s¢ountry. It 
is also far from being certain that the expenses of 
the war wouid be diminished by such a policy. 

I am persuaded that the best means of vindicat- 
ing the national honor and interest, and of bring- 
ing the war to an honorable close, will be to prose- 
cute it with increased energy and power in the 
vital parts of the encmy’s country. 

In my annual message to Congress of Decem- 
ber last, 1 declared that “the war has not been 
waged with a view to conquest; but having been 
commenced by Mexico, it has been carried into 
the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously pros- 
ecuted there, with a view to obtain an honorable 
peace, and thereby secure ample indemnity for 
the expenses of the war, as well as to our much- 
injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary de- 
mands against Mexico.” Such, in my judgment, 
continues to be our true policy—indeed, the only 
policy which will probably secure a permunent 
peace. 

It has never been contemplated by me, as an 
object of the war, to make a permanent conquest 
of the Republic of Mexico, or to annihilate her 
separate existence as an independent nation. On 
the contrary, it has ever been my desire that she 
should maintain her nationality, and, under a good 
Government, udapted to her condition, be a free, 
independent, and prosperous republic. ‘he Uni- 
ted States were the first among the nations to re- 
cognise her independence, and have always de- 
sired to be on terms of amity and good neighbor- 
hood with her. This she would not suffer. By 
her own conduct we have been compelled to en- 
gage in the present war. In its prosecution, we 
seek not her overthrow as a nation; but, in vin- 
dicating our national honor, we seck to obtain re- 
dress for the wrongs she has done us, and indem- 
nity for our just demands against her. We de- 
mand an hovorable peace; and that pcace must 
bring with it indemnity for the past, and security 
for the future. Hitherto Mexico has refused all 
accommodation by which such a peace could be 
obtained. 

Whilst our armies have advanced from victory 
to victory, from the commencement of the war, it 
has always been with the olive-branch of peace 
in their hands; and it has beeu in the power of 
Mexico, at every step, to arrest hostilities by ac- 
cepting it. 

One great obstacle to the attainment of peace 
has, undoubtedly, arisen from the fact, that Mex- 
ico has been so long held in subjection by one 
faction or military usurpér after another, and 
such has been the condition ofinsecurity in which 
their successive Governments have been placed, 
that each has been deterred from making peace, 
lest, for this very cause, a rival faction might 
expel it from power. Such was the fate of Pre- 
sident Herrera’s administration in 1845, for being 
disposed even to listen to the overtures of the 
United States to prevent the war, as is fully con- 
firmed by an official correspondence which took 
place in the month of August last, between bim 
and his Government, a copy of which is herewith 
communicated. “For this cause alone, the revo- 
lution which displaced him from power was set on 
foot” by General Paredes. Such may be the 
condition of insecurity of the present Government. 

There can be no doubt that the peaceable and 
well-disposed inhabitants of Mexico are con- 
vinced that it is the true interest of their country 
to conclude an honorable peace with the United 
States; but the apprehension of becoming the 
victims of some military faction or usurper may 
have prevented them from manifesting their feel- 
ings by any public act. The removal of any such 
apprehension would probably cause them to speak 
their sentiments freely, and to adopt the measures 
necessary for the restoration of peace. Witha 
people distracted and divided by contending fac- 
tions, and a Government subject to constant 
changes, by successive revolutions, the continued 
successes of our arms may fail to secure a satis- 
factory peace. In such event, it may become pro- 
per for our commanding generals in the field to 
give encouragement and assurances cf protection 
to the friends of peace in Mexico in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a free republican 
Government of their own choice, able and willing 
to conclude a peace which would be just to them, 
and secure to us the indemnity we demand. This 
may become the only mode of obtaining Such a 
peace Should such be the result, the war which 
Mexico has forced upon us would thus be con- 
verted into an enduring blessing to herself. 
After finding her torn and distracted by factions, 
and ruled by military usurpers, We should then 
leave her with a republican Government in the 
enjoyment of real independence, and domestic 
peace and prosperity, performing all her relative 
duties in the great family of nations, and pro- 
moting her own happiness by wise laws and their 
faithful execution. 

If, after affording this encouragement and pro- 
tection, and after all the persevering and sincere 
efforts we have made, from the moment Mexico 
commenced the war, and prior to that time, to 
adjust our differences with her, we shall ulti- 
mately fail, then we shall have exhausted all 
honorable means in pursuit of peace, and must 


Aer, 


taking the full measure of inde 
own hands, and must enforce 
honor demands. 

To act otherwise. in the existing state of thing 
in Mexico, and to withdraw our a 


Mnity into o 
ur 
the terms which our 


army Withour , 
peace, would not only leave all the wrones 
which we complain unrcdressed, but Would | 


the signal for new and fierce civil dissc nsions a 
new revolutions—all alike hostile to] =m 
tious with the United States, 
Besides, there is a danger, if our troops wer, 
withdrawn before a peace was concluded. that i. 
Mexican people, wearied with successive moar ng 
tions, and deprived of protection for their pe ‘ 


lACeful rej. 


and property, might at length be inclined Senae 
to foreign influences, and to cast theiaselycs jn) 

the arms of some European monarch for vee 
tion from the anarchy and suffering which would 


enxsuc. This, for our own safety, and jn pup 
suance of our established policy. we should “i 
compelled to resist. We could never conse ; 
that Mexico should be thus converted _ 
monarchy, governed by a foreign prince 

Mexico is our near neighbor. and hey jor i 
| daries are coterminous with our own. throush + 
| whole extent across the North American onti 

nent, from ocean to ocean. Both politically aya 
commercially, we have the deepest interest jy } 
regeneration and prosperity. indeed. jt js “ay 
possible that, with any just regard to cur ow 
safety, we can ever become indifferent to jer f9;, 
“it may be that the Mexican Coyernny:):) 
people have misconstrued or misunderst; 
forbearance, and our objects, in desiring {o ec 
clude an amicable adjustment of the exis 
ferences between the two countries, '[T},, y way 
have supposed that we would submit to terms de. 
| grading to the nation; or they may have draw) 
false inferences from the suppozed division of 
opinidn in the United States on the subject. of tho 
war, and may have calculated to gain mueh In 
protracting it; and, indeed, that we might whi. 
mately abandon it altogether, without insisting 
on any indemnity, territorial ox otherwise 
Whatever may be the false impressions undo; 
which they have acted, the adoption and nroge 
cution of the energetic policy proposed musi soon 
undeceive them. 

In the future prosecution of the war. the en: 
my must be made to feel its pressure more ty), 
they heve heretofore done. At its commenceniy; 
it wasdeemed proper to conduct it in a spirit . 
forbearance and liberality. With this end iy 
view, early measures were adopted to conciliat 
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as far as a state of war would permit, the mags « 
the Mexican population; to convince them that 
the war was waged notagainst the peacefil inhatit 
ants of Mexico, but against their faithless Gov 
ernment, which had commenced hostilities ; to re- 
move from their minds the false impressions 
which their designing and interested rulers had 
artfully attempted to make, that the war on our 
part was one of conquest; that it was a war 
against their religion and their churches, which: 
were to be desecrated and overthrown ; and that 
their rights of person and private property would 
be violated. ‘T’o remove these false impressions 
our commanders in the field were directed seru 
pulously to respect their religion, their churche 
and their church property, which were in n 
manner to be violated ; they were directed als: 
to respect the rights of persons and property of 
all who should not take up arms against us, ~ 
Assurances to this effect were given io th 
Mexican people by Major General Taylor, in a 
proclamation issued in pursuance of instructions 
from the Secretary of War, in the month of Jun 
1846, and again by Major General Scott, who 
acted upon his own convictions of the propriety 
of issuing it in a proclamation of May 11th, 1847 
In this spirit of liberality and conciliation, and 
with a view to prevent the body of the Mexican 
population from taking up arms against us, was 
the war conducted on our part. Provisions and 
other supplies furnished to our army by Mexican 
citizens were paid for at fair and liberal prices 
agreed upon by the parties. After the lapse of a 
few months, it became apparent that these assnr 
ances, and this mild treatment, had failed to pro 
duce the desired effect upon the Mexican popula 
tion. While the war had been conducted on ow 
part according to the most humane and liberal 
principles observed by civilized nations, it was 


Mexico Not appreciating our forbearance, the 
Mexican people generally became hostile to the 
United States, and availed themselves of every 
opportunity to commit the most savage excesses 
upon our troops. Large numbers of the popula 
tion took up arms, and, engaging in guerilla war 
fare, robbed and murdered in the most cruel man 
ner individual soldiers, or smail parties, whom 
accident or other causes had separated from the 
main body of our army ; bands of guerilleras and 
robbers infested the roads, harassed our trains 
and, whenever it was in their power, cut off our 
supplies 

The Mexicans having thus shown themselves 
to be wholly incapable of appreciating our for- 
bearance and liberality, it was deemed proper to 
change the manner of conducting the war, by 
making them feel its pressure, xccording to th 
usages observed under similar circumstances by 
all other civilized nations. 

Accordingly, as early as the 22d of September 
1846, instructions were given by the Secretary of 
War to Major General Taylor to “draw sup- 
plies” for our army “from the enemy, without 
paying for them, and to require contributions for 
its support.” if in that way he was satisfied hi 
could “get abundant supplies for his forces.” In 
directing the execution of these instructions 
much was necessarily left*to the discretion of the 
commanding officer, who was best acquainted with: 
the circumstances by which he was surrounde, 
the wants of the army, and the practicability ot 
enforcing the measure. 

General Taylor, on the 26th of October, 1846, 
replied, from Monterey, that “it would have been 
impossihle hitherto, and is so now, to sustain the 
army to any extent, by forced contributions of 
money or supplies.” For the reasons assigned 
by him, he did not adopt the policy of his in} 
structions, but declared his readiness to do so 
“should the army, in its future operations, reach 
a portion of the country which may be made to 
supply the troops with advantage.” He continued 
to pay for the articles of supply which were 
drawn from the enemy’s country. 

Similar instructions were issued to Major Gen 
eral Scott, on the 3d of April, 1847, who replied 
from Jalapa, on the 20th of May, 1547, that, if it 
be expected that “the army is to support itself 
by forced contributions levied upon the country 
We may ruin and exasperate the inhabitants, and 
starve ourselves.” The same discretion was given 
to him that had been to General Taylor in thi 
respect. General Scott, for the reasons assigned 
by him, also continued to pay for the articles of 
supply for the army which were drawn from the 
enemy. 

After the army had reached the heart of th: 
most wealthy portion of Mexico, it was supposed 
that the obstacles which had beforethat time pre 
vented it would not be such as to render impract! 
cable the levy of forced contributions for ifs suy 
port ; and on the ist of September, and »gain on 
the 6th of October, 1847, the order was repeated 
in despatches addressed by the Secretary of War 
to General Scott, and his attention was again 
called to the importance of making the enemy 
bear the burdens of the war, by requiring them to 
furnish the means of supporting our army ; and 
he was directed to adopt this policy, unless, by 
doing so, there was danger of depriving the army 
of the necessary supplies. Copics of these ile- 
spatches were forwarded to General Taylor for 
his government. 

On the 3ist of March last, I caused an order 
to be issued to our military and naval commanders 
to levy and collect a military contribution upon 
all vessels and merchandise which might enter 
any of the ports of Mexico in our military occu- 
pation, and to apply such contributions towards 
defraying the expenses of the war. By virtue of 
the right of conquest and the laws of war, the 
conqueror, consulting his own safety or conven! 
ence, may either exclude foreign commerce alto- 
gether from all such ports, or permit 1t upon such 
termsand conditions as he may prescribe. Be- 
fore the principal ports of Mexico were blockad- 
ed by our navy, the revenue derived from impost 
duties, under the laws of Mexico, was paid into 
the Mexican treasury. After these ports had 
fallen into our military possession, the blockade 
was raised, and commerce with them permitted 
upon prescribed terms and conditions. 1 bey 
were open to the trade of all nations upon (4° 
payment of duties more moderate in their amount 
than those which had been previously levied by 
Mexico; and the revenue, which was formerly 
paid into the Mexican treasury, was directed to 
be collected by our military and naval officers, 
and applied to the use of our army aud navy 
Care was taken tbat the officers, soldiers, and 
suilors of our army and navy should be exempted 
from the operations of the order ; and as the 
merchandise imported upon which the order op 
rated must be consumed by Mexican citizen, 
the contributions exacted were, in effect, the ie 
ure of the public revenues of Mexico, and the 
application of them to our own use. In directing 
this measure, the object was to compel the agen 
to contribute, as far as practicable, towards the 
expenses of the war. : : 

For the amount ef contributions which have 
been levied in this form, | refer you Oe he SS of 
panying reports of the Secr ag Ae? it - ~<a 
the Secretary of the Navy, by whic t d ne s has’ 
that a sum exceeding half a million of dollars né 
been collected. 

This amount would undoubtedly have been 
much larger, but for the difficulty of keeping _ 
communications between the coast and the intc- 
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ise imported, to transport and vend it to the in- 
oe of ‘the country. It is confidently ex- 
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tent, be soon removed by our increased forces 
which have been sent to the field. - 
Measures have recently been adopted by which 
the internal as well as external revenues of ee 
ico, in all places in our military occupation, bw 
he seized and appropriated to the use of our army 
and navy. - 
The kanes of levying upon the enemy contri 
oe ; th the laws 
butions in every form, consistently Ww! tr Our 
of nations, which it may be practicable pol a 
military commanders to adopt, should, bags 
judgment, be rigidiy enforced, and seg oe 6 
‘effect have accordingly been given. BY Sue 
policy, at the same time that our own Dtenionn 
will be relieved from a heavy drain, the “ete 
people will be made to feel the burdens 0 om 
war, and, consulting their own interests, may be 
induced the more readily to require their rulers 

» accede to a just peace. y 
. After the ddjournment of the last session of 
Congress, events transpired in the prosecution of 
the war, which, in my judgment, required a great- 
er number of troops-in the field than had been 
anticipated, The strength of the army was ac- 
cordingly inereased by “accepting” the services 
of all the volunteer forces authorized by the act 
of the thirteenth of May, 1846, without putting 2 
construction on that act, the correctness of which 
was seriously questioned. The volunteer forces 
now in the ficld, with those which had been “ aec- 
cepted,” to “ serve for twelve months,” and were 
discharged at the end of their term of service, 
exhaust the fifty thousand men authorized by that 
act, Had it been clear that a proper construction 
of the act warranted it, the services of an addi- 
tional number would have been called for and 
accepted ; but doubts existing upon this point, 
the power was not exercised. 

[t is deemed important that Congress should, 
at an early period of their session, confer the 
authority to raise an additional regular force to 
serve during the war with Mexico, and to be dis- 
charged upon the conclusion and ratification of a 
treaty of peace. I invite the attention of Con- 
gress to the views presented by the Secretary of 
War in his report upon this subject. } 

I recommend, also, that authority be given, by 
law, to eall for and accept the services of an ad- 
ditional number of volunteers, to be exercised at 
such time and to such extent as the emergencies 
of the service may require. 

in prosecuting the war with Mexico, whilst the 
utmost care has been taken to avoid every Just 
cause of complaint on the part of neutral nations, 
and none has been given, liberal privileges have 
been granted to their commerce in the ports of 
the enemy in our military occupation. 

The difficulty with the Brazilian Government, 
which at one time threatened to interrupt the 
triendly relations between the two countries, will, 
| trust, be speedily adjusted. I have received in- 
formation that an envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the. United States will 
shortly be appointed by his Imperial Majesty ; 
and it is hoped that he will come instructed and 
prepared to adjust all remaining differences be- 
tween the two Governments in a manner accept- 
able and honorable to both. In the mean time, I 
have every reason to believe that nothing will 
occur to interrupt our amicable relations with 
Brazil. 

It has been my constant effort to maintain and 
cultivate the most intimate relations of friendship 
with all the independent Powers of South Ameri- 
ca; and this policy has been attended with the 
happiest results. It is true, that the settlement 
and payment of many just claims of American cit- 
izens against these nations have heen long delay- 
el. The peculiar position in which they have 
heen placed, and the desire on the part of my pre- 
decessors, 28 well as myself, to grant them the ut- 
most indulgence, have hitherto prevented these 
claims from being urged in a manner demanded 
by strict justice. The time has arrived when 
they ought to be finally adjusted and liquidated, 
and efforts are now making for that purpose. 

It is proper to inform you that the Government 
of Peru has in good faith paid the two first instal- 


| 
months under the operation of the tariff act of 1842, 
and seven months during which the tariff act of 1846 
was in force. During the five months under the 
act of 1842, the amount received from customs 
was seven million eight hundred and forty-two 
thousand three hundred and six dollars and nine- 
ty cents, and daring the seven months under the 
act of 1816 the amount received was fifteen mil- 
lion nine hundred and five thousand five hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars and seventy-six cents. 

The nett revenue from customs during the 
year ending on the first of December, 1846, being 
the last year under the operation of the tariff act 
of 1842, was twenty-two million nine hundred and 
seventy-one thousand four hundred and three dol- 
lars and ten cents ; and the nett revenue from cus- 
toms during the year ending on the first Decem- 
ber, 1847, being the first year under the operation 
of the tariff act of 1846, was about thirty-one mil- 
lion five handred thousand dollars; being an in- 
crease of revenue for the first year under the ta- 
riff act of 1846, of more than eight million five 
hundred thousand dollars over that of the last year 
under the tariff 1842. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year ending 
on the 30th of June last, were fifty-nine million 
four hundred and fifty-one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-seven dollars and sixty-five cents; of 
which three million five hundred and twenty-two 
thousand and eighty-two dollars and thirty-seven 
cents was on account of payment of principal and 
interest of the public debt, including Treasury 
notes redeemed and not funded. The expendi- 
tures, exclusive of payment of public debt, were 
fifty-five million nine hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand and ninety-five dollars and twenty-eight 
cents. 

It is estimated that the receipts into the Treas- 
ury for the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 
i848, including the balance in the Treasury on 
the Ist of July last, will amount to forty-two mil- 
lion eight hundred and eighty-six thousand five 
hundred and forty-five dollars and eighty cents, 
of which thirty-one million, it is estimated, will 
be derived from customs; three million five hun- 
dred thousand from the sale of the public lands; 
four hundred thousand from incidental sources, 
including sales made by the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury; and six million two hundred aud eighty-five 
thousand two hundred and ninety-four dollars and 
fifty-five cents from loans already authorized by 
law, which, together with the balance in the 
Treasury on the ist of July last, make the sum 
estimated. 

The expenditures for the same period, if peace 
with Mexico shall not be concluded, and the army 
shall be increased as is proposed, will amount, in- 
cluding the necessary payments on account of 
principal and interest of the public debt. and 
Treasury notes, to fifty-eight million six hundred 
and fifteen thousand six hundred and sixty dol- 
lars and seven cents. 

On the first of the present month, the amount 
of the public debt actually incurred, including 
Treasury notes, was forty-five million six hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand six hundred and fifty- 
nine dollars and forty cents. The public debt 
due on the 4th of March, 1845, including Treasury 
notes, was seventeen million seven hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine dollars and sixty-two cents; and consequently 
the addition made to the public debt since that 
time is twenty-seven million eight hundred and 
seventy thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine 
dollars and seventy-eight cents. 

Of the loan of twenty-three millions, authorized 
by the act of the 28th of January, 1847, the sum 
of five millions was paid out to the public credit- 
ors, or exchanged at par for specie; the remaining 
eighteen millions was offered for specie to the 
highest bidder not below par, by an advertisement 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, and pub- 
lished from the 9th of February until the 10th of 
April, 1847, when it was awarded to the several 
highest bidders, at premiums varying from one- 
eighth of one per cent. to two per cent. above par. 
The premium has been paid into the Treasury, 








ments of the indemnity, of thirty thousand dollars 
each, and the greater portion of the interest due 
thereon, in execution of the convention between 
that Government and the United States, the rati- 
fieations of which were exchanged at Lima, on the 
3ist of October, 1846. The Attorney General of 
the United States, early in August last, complet- 
od the adjudication of the claims under this con- 
vention, and made his report thereon, in pursu- 
ance of the act of the eighth of August, 1846. ‘Fhe 
sums to which the claimants are respectively en- 
titled will be paid on demand at the Treasury. 

I invite the early attention of Congress to the 
present condition of our citizens in China. Under 
our treaty with that Power, American citizens 
ave withdrawn from the jurisdiction, whether 
civil or criminal, of the Chinese Government, and 
placed under that of our public functionaries in 
that country. By these alone can our citizens be 
tried and punished for the commission of any 
crime; by these alone can questions be decided 
between them, involving the rights of person and 
property ; and by these alone can contracts be 
enforced, into which they may have entered with 
the citizens or subjects of foreign Powers. The 





merchant vessels of the United States, lying in 
the waters of the five ports of China open to for- 
eign commerce, are under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of officers of their own Government. Until 
Congress shall establish competent tribunals to 
try and punish crimes, and to exercise jurisdic- 
tion in civil cases in China, American citizens 
there are subject to no law whatever. Crimes may 
be committed with impunity, and debts may be 
contracted without any means to enforce their 
puyment. Inconveniences have already resulted 
from the omission of Congress to legislate upon 
the subject, and still greater are apprehended. 
The British authorities in China have already 





complained that this Government has not provid: 
ed for the punishment of crimes, or the enforce- 
ment of contracts against American citizens in 
that country, whilst their Government has estab- 
lished tribunals by which an American citizen can 
recover debts due from British subjects. 

Accustomed as the Chinese are to summary jus- 
tice, they could not be made to comprehend why 
criminals who are citizens of the United States 
should escape with impunity,:in violation of treaty 
obligations, whilst the punishment of a Chinese, 
who had committed any crime against an Ameri- 
can citizen, would be rigorously exacted. Indeed, 
the consequences might be fatal to American citi- 
zens in China, should a flagrant crime be com- 
mitted by any one of them upon a Chinese, and 
should trial »nd punishment not follow, according 
to the requisitions of the treaty. This might dis- 
turb, is not destroy, our friendly relations with, 
that empire, and cause an interruption of our val- 
uable commerce. 

Our treaties with the Sublime Porte, Tripoli 
Tunis, Morocco, and Muscat, also require the le- 
gislation of Congress to carry them into execu- 
tion, though the necessity for immediate action 
may not be so urgent as in regard to China. 

The Secretary of State has submitted an esti- 
mate to defray the expense of opening diplomatic 
relations with the Papal States. ‘The interesting 
political events now in progress in these States, as 
well as a just regard to our commercial interests, 
have, in my opinion, rendered such a measure 
highly expedient. 

Estimates have also been submitted for the out- 
fits and salaries of charges d’affaires to the repub- 
lics of Bolivia, Guatemala, and Ecuador. The 
manifest importance of cultivating the most friend- 
ly relations with all the independent States upon 
this continent has induced me to recommend ap- 
propriations necessary for the maintenance of 
these missions. 

I recommend to Congress that an appropriation 
be made, to be paid to the Spanish Government, 
for the purpose of distribution among the claim- 
ants in “the Amistad case.” I entertain the con- 
viction that this is due to Spain under the treaty 
of the twentieth of October, 1795 ; and, moreover, 
that, from the earnest manner in Which the claim 
continues toa be urged, so long as it shall remain 
unsettled, it will be a source of irritation and dis- 
cord between the two countries, which may prove 
highly prejudicial to the interests of the United 
States. Good policy, no less than a faithful com- 
pliance with our treaty obligations, requires that 
the inconsiderable appropriation demanded should 
be made. 

A detailed statement of the condition of the 
finances will be presented in the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The imports for 
the last fiscal year, ending on the thirtieth of 
June, i847, were of the value of one hundred and 
forty-six million five hundred and forty-five thou- 
sind six hundred and thirty-eight dollars; of 

Which the amount exported was eight million 
eleveen thousand one hundred and fifty-eight dol- 
lars, leaving one hundred and thirty-eight million 
five hundred and thirty-four thousand four hundred 
and eighty dollarsin the country for domestic use. 
The value of the exports for the same period was 
one hundred and fifty-eight million six hundred 
and forty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty- 
two dollars ; of which one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion six hundred and thirty-seven thousand. four 
hundred and sixty-four dollars consisted of do- 
mestic productions, and eight million eleven thou- 
— gy hundred and fifty-eight dollars of foreign 
articles, 


_ The receipts into the treasury for the same pe- 
riod amounted to twenty-six million three hun- 
dred and forty-six thousand seven hundred and 
ninety dollars and thirty-seven- cents, of which 
there was derived from customs twenty-three mil- 
ion seven hundred and forty-seven thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four dollarsand sixty-six cents ; 
from sales of public lands, two million four hun- 
a and ninety-eight thousand three hundred 
‘nd thirty-five dollars and twenty cents; and 
heavy weidental and miscellaneous sources, one 
ee sand five hundred and seventy dol- 
ing and hg: Aga cents, The last fiscal year dur- 

Which this amount was received embraced five 





and the sums awarded deposited in spceie in the 
Treasury as fast as it was required by the wants 
of the Government. 

To meet the expenditures for the remainder of 
the present and for the next fiscal year, ending on 
the 30th of June, 1849, a further loan, in aid of 
the ordinary revenues of the Government, will be 
necessary. Retaining a sufficient surplus in the 
Treasury, the loan required for the remainder of 
the present fiscal year will be about eighteen mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. If the duty 
on tea and coffee be imposed, and the graduation 
of the price of the public lands shall be made at 
an early period of your session, as recommended, 
the loan for the present fiscal year may be reduced 
to seventeen millions of dollars. The loan may 
be further reduced by whatever amount of expen- 
ditures can be saved by military contributions 





minishes the resources of a nation, has in no es- 
sential degree retarded our onward progress, or 
checked our general prosperity. : 
With such gratifying evidences of prosperity, | 
and of the successful operation of the revenue act 
of 1846, every consideration of public policy re- 
commends that it shall remain unchanged. It is 
hoped that the system of impost duties which it 
established may be regarded as the permanent 
policy of the country ; and that the great inter- 
ests affected by it may not again be subject to be 
injuriously disturbed, as they have heretofore 
been, by frequent and sometimes sudden changes. 
For the purpose of increasing the revenue, 
and without changing or modifying the rates im- 
posed by the act of 1846 on the dutiable articles 
embraced by its provisions, I again recommend to 
your favorable consideration the expediency of 
levying a revenue duty on tea and coffee. Tho 
policy which exempted these articles from duty 
during peace, snd when the revenue to be deriy- 
ed from them was not needed, ceases to exist when 
the country is engaged in war, and requires the 
use of al} its available resources. It is a tax which 
would be so generally diffused among the people. 
that it would be felt oppressively by none, and 
be complained of by none. It is believed that 
there are not, in the list of imported articles, any 
which are more properly the subject of war du- 
tics than tea and coffee. 
It is estimated that three millions of dollars 
would be derived annually by a moderate duty 
imposed on these articles. 
Should Congress avail itself of this additional 
source of revenue, not only would the amount of 
the public loan rendered necessary by the war 
with Mexico be diminished to that extent, but 
the public credit, and the public confidence in the 
ability and determination of the Government to 
meet all its engagements promptly, would be more 
firmly established, and the reduced amount of the 
loan which it may be necessary to negotiate could 
probably be obtained at cheaper rates. 
Congress is, therefore, called upon to determine 
whether it is wiser to impose the war duties re- 
commended, or, by omitting to do so, increase the 
public debt annually three millions of dollars so 
long as loans shall be required to prosecute the 
war, and afterwards provide, in some other form, 
to pay the semi-annual interest upon it, and ulti- 
mately to extinguish the principal. If, in addi- 
tion to these duties, Congress should graduate 
and reduce the price of such of the public Tands 
as experience has proved will not command the 
price placed upon them by the Government, an ad- 
ditional annual income to the treasury of between 
half'a million and a million of dollars, it is esti- 
mated, would be derived from this source. 
Should both measures receive the sanction of 
Congress, the annual amount of public debt ne- 
cessary to be contracted during the continuance 
of the war would be reduced near four millions 
of dollars. The duties recommended to be levied 
on tea and coffee, it is proposed shall be limited 
in their duration to the end of the war, and until 
the public debt rendered necessary to be con- 
tracted by it shall be discharged. The amount of 
the public debt to be contracted should be limited 
to the lowest practicable sum, and should be ex- 
tinguished gs early after the conclusion of the 
war as the means of the treasury will permit. 
With this view, it is recommended that, as 
soon as the war shall be over, all the surplus in 
the treasury, not needed for other indispensable 
objects, shall constitute a sinking fund, and be 
applied to the purchase of the funded debt, and 
that authority be conferred by law for that 
purpose. 
The Act of the sixth of August, 1846, “to 
establish a warehousing system,” has been in 
operation more than a year, and has proved to be 
an important auxiliary to the tariff act of 1846, in 
augmenting the revenue, and extending the com- 
merce of the country. Whilst it has tended to 
enlarge commerce, it has been beneficial to our 
manufactures, by diminishing forced sales at 
auction of foreign goods at low prices, to raise the 
duties to be advanced on them, and by checking 
fluctuations in the market. The system, although 
sanctioned by the experience of other countries, 
was entirely new in the United States, and is sus- 
ceptible of improvement in some of its provisions. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, upon whom was 
devolved large discretionary powers in carrying 
this measure into effect, has collected, and is now 
collating, the practical results of the system in 
other countrics, where it has long been establish- 
ed, and will report at an early period of your ses- 
sion such further regulations suggested by the 
investigation as may render it still more effective 
and beneficial. 
By the act to “provide for the better organiza- 
tion of the treasury, and for the collection, safe 
keeping, and disbursement of the public revenue,” 
all banks were discontinued as fiscal agents of the 





collected in Mexico. The most vigorous measures 
for the augmentation of these contributions have 
been directed, and a very considerable sum is ex- 
pected from that source. Its amount cannot. how- 
ever, be calculated with any certainty. It is re- 
commended that the loan to be made be authorized 
upon the same terms, and for the same time, as 
that which was authorized under the provisions 
of the act of the 28th of January, 1847. 

Should the war with Mexico be continued until 
the 30th of June, 1849, it is estimated that a fur- 
ther loan of twenty million five hundred thousand 
dollars will be required for the fiscal year ending 
on that day, in case no duty be imposed on tea and 
coffee, and the public lands be not reduced and 
graduated in price, and no military contributions 
shall be collected in Mexico. If the duty on tea 
and coffee be imposed, and the lands be reduced 
and graduated in price, as proposed, the loan may 
be reduced to seventeen millions of dollars, and 
will be subject to be still further reduced by the 
amount of the military contributions which may 
be collected in Mexico. It is not proposed, how- 
ever, at present, to ask Congress for authority to 
negotiate this loan for the next fiscal year, as it is 
hoped that the loan asked for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year, aided by military contribu- 
tions which may be collected in Mexico, may be 
sufficient. If, contrary to my expectation, there 
should be a necessity for it, the fact will be com- 
municated to Congress in time for their action 
during the present session. In no event will a 
sum exceeding six millions of dollars of thisamount 
be needed before the meeting of the session of 
Congress in December, 1848. 

The act of the 30th of July, 1846, “reducing 
the duties on imports,” has been in force since the 
ist of December last; and I am gratified to state, 
that all the bencficial effects which were antici- 
pated from its operation have been fully realized. 
The public revenue derived from customs during 
the year ending on the Ist of December, 1847, ex- 
ceeds by more than eight millions of dollars the 
amount received in the preceding year under the 
operation of the act of 1842, which was super- 
seded and repealed by it. Its effects are visible 
in the great and almost unexampled prosperity 
which prevails in every branch of business.. 

While the repeal of the prchibitory and restric- 
tive duties of the act of 1842, and the substitution 
in their place of reasonable revenue rates levied 
on articles imported according to their actual 
value, has increased the revenue and augmented 
our foreign trade, all the great interests of the 
country have been advanced and promoted. 

The great and important interests of agricul- 
ture, which had been not only too much neglected, 
but actually taxed under the protective policy for 
the benefit of other interests, have been relieved 
of the burdens which that policy imposed on them ; 
and our farmers and planters, under a more just 
and liberal commercial policy, are finding new 
and profitable markets abroad for their augment- 
ed products. 

ur commerce is rapidly increasing, and is ex- 
tending more widely the circle of international 
exchanges. Greatas has been the increase of our 
imports during the past year, our exports of do- 
mestic products sold in foreign markets have been 
still greater. 

Our navigating interest is eminently prosper- 
ous. The number of vessels built in the United 
States hasbeen greater than during any preced- 
ing period of equal length. Large profits have 
been derived by those who have constructed as 
well as by those who havenavigated them. Should 
the ratio of increase in the number of our mer- 
chant vessels be progressive, and be as great for 
the future as during the past year, the time is not 
distant when our tonnage and commercial marine 
moar larger than that of any other nation in the 
world. 

Whilst the interests of agriculture, of com- 
merce, and of navigation, have been enlarged and 
invigorated, it is highly gratifying to observe that 
our manufactures are also in a prosperous condi- 
tion. None of the ruinous effects upon this in- 
terest, which were apprehended by some, as the 
result of the operation of the revenue system cs- 
tablished by the act of 1846, have been experi- 
enced. On the contrary, the number of manufac- 
tories, and the amount of capital invested in them, 
is steadily and rapidly increasing, affording grati- 
fying proofs that American enterprise and skill 
employed in this branch of domestic industry, 
with no other advantages than those fairly and in- 
cidentally accruing from a just system of revenue 
duties, are abundantly able to meet successfully 
all competition from abroad, and still derive fair 
and remunerating profits. 2 
_ While capital invested in manufactures is yield- 
ing adequate and fair profits under the new sys- 
tem, the wages of labor, whether employed in 
manufact; agriculture, commerce, or naviga- 
tion, have been augmented. The toiling million 
whose daily labor furnishes the supply of food an 
raiment, and all the necessaries and comforts of 

life, are receiving higher wages, and more steady 
and permanent employment than in any other 
country, or at any previous period of our own 


h : 
So successful have been all branches of our in- 











Government, and the paper currency issued by 
them was no longer permitted to be received in 
payment of public dues. 

The constitutional treasury created by this act 
went into operation on the first of January last. 
Under the system established by it, the public 
moneys have been collected, safely kept/and dis- 
bursed, by the direct agency of officers of the 
Government, in. gold and silver ; and transfers of 
large amounts have been made from points of col- 


It is estimated that not less than ten millions of acres of 
the public lands will be surveyed, and be in a condition to be 
proclaimed for sale, during the year 1845, 

In my last annual message I presented the reasous which, 
in my judgment, rendered it proper to graduate and reduce 
the price of such of the public lands as have remained unsold 
for long periods after they had been offered for sale at publie 
auction. ; 


Many millions of acres of public lands lying within the 
limits of several of the Western States have been offered in 
the market, and been subject to sale at private entry for 
more than twenty years, and large quantities for more than 
thirty years, at the lowest price prescribed by the existing 
laws, and it has been found that they will not command that 
price. They must remain unsold and uncultivated for an 
indefinite pgriod, unless the price demanded for them by the 
Government shall be reduced. No satisfactory reason is 
perceived why they should be longer held at rates above their 
real value. At the present period, an additional reason exists 
for adopting the measure recommended. When the country 
is engaged in a foreign war, and we must necessarily resort 
to loans, it would seem to be the dictate of wisdom that we 
should avail ourselves of all our resources, and thus limit 


the amount of the public indebtedness to the lowest possible 
sum. 

I recommend that the existing laws on the subject of pre- 
emption rights be amended and modified s0 as to operate 
prospectively, and to embrace all who may Settle upon the 
publie lands and make improvements upon them before they 
are surveyed, as well as afterwards, in all cases where such 
settlements may be made after the Indian title shall have 
been extinguished. 

If the right of pre-emption be thus extended, it will em- 
brace a large and meritorious class of our citizens. It will 
increase the number of small freehvlders Upon onr borders, 
who will he enabled thereby to educate their children and 
otherwise improve their condition, while they will be found 
at all times, as they have ever proved themselves to be, in 
the hour of danger to their country, ameng our hardiest and 
best volunteer soldiers, ever ready totender their services 
in cases of emergeucy. and among the last to leave the field 
as long as an enemy remains to be encountered, _ Such a pol- 
icy will also impress these patriotic pioveer emigrants with 
deeper feelings of gratitude for the parental care of their 
Government, when they find their dearest interests secured 
to them by the permanent laws of the land, and that they 
are no longer in danger of losit g their homes and hard-earned 
improvements by being brought into competition with amore 
wealthy class of purchasers at the land sales. 

The attention of Congress was invited, at their last and 
the preceding session, to the importance of establishing a 
Territorial Government over our possessions in Oregon; and 
it is to be regretted that there was no legislation on the sub- 
ject. Our citizens who inhabit that distant region of coun- 
try are still left without the protection of our Jaws, or any 
regularly organized Government. Before the question of 
limits and boundaries of the Territory of Ofegon was detinite- 
ly settled, from the necessity of their condition, the inhabit- 
ants had established a temporary Governinett of theirgown. 
Besides the want of legal authority for continuing such a 
Government, it is wlholy inadequate to protect them in their 
rights of person and property, or to secure te them the enjoy 
ment of the privileges of other citizens, to which they are 
entitled under the Constitution of the United States. ‘They 
should have the right of suffrage, be represented in a ‘Terri- 
torial Legislature, and by a delegate in Congress; and pes- 
sess all the rights aud privileges which citigens of other por- 
tions of the Territories of the United States have heretotore 
enjoyed, or may now enjoy. 

Uur judicial system, revenue laws, laws regulating trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes, andthe protection of 
our laws generally, should be extended over them. 

in addition to the inhabitants in that Territory who had 
previously emigrated to it, large numbers of our citizens 
have followed them during the present year; and it is not 
doubted that during the next and subsequent years their 
numbers will be greatly increased. 

Congress, at its last session, established post routes lead- 
ing to Oregon, and between difierent points within that ‘Ter- 
ritory, and authorized the establishment of post offices at 
“ Astoria and such other places on the coasts of the Pacitic, 
within the territory of the United States, as the public in- 
terests may require.” Post offices have accordingly been 
established, deputy postmasters appointed, and provision 
made fur the transportation of the mails. 

The preservation of peace with the Indian tribes residing 
west of the Rocky Mountains will render it proper that au- 
thority should be given by law for the appointment of an 
adequate number of Indian agents to reside among them. 

I recommend that a surveyor general’s oftice be established 
in that Territory, and that the public lands be surveyed and 
brought into market at an early period. 

I recommend, also, that grants, upon liberal terms, of lim- 
ited quantities of the public lands, be made to all citizens of 
the United States who have emigrated, or may hereafter 
within a prescribed period emigrate, to Oregon, and settle 
upon them. ‘These hardy and adventurous citizens, who 
have encountered the dangers and privations of a long and 
tuilsome journey, and have at length found an abiding place 
for themselves and their families upon the utmost verge of 
our western limits, should be secured in the homes which 


Post Office, on their way to France and other parts of En- 
rope. ‘I'he effect of the order of the British Post Office is to 
subject a'l letters and oth: r matter transpo: ted by American 
steamers to double postage, one postage having been pre- 
viously paid on them to the United States, while letters 
transported in British steamers are subject to pay but a 
single postage. ‘This measure was adopted with the avowed 
object of protecting the British line of mail steamers wow 
running between Boston and Liverpool, and, if permitted to 
continue, must speedi'y put an end to the transportation of 
all letters and other matter by American steamers, and give 
to British steamers a monopoly of the business. A janet and 
fair reciprocity is all that we desire, and on this we must iv- 
sist. By our laws, no such discrimination is made again t 
British steamers bringing letters into our ports, but all let- 
ters arriving in the United States are subject to the same 
rate of postage, whether brought in British or American ves- 
sels. I refer you to the report of the Postmaster General for 
a full statement of the facts of the case, and of the steps taken 
by him to correct this inequality. He has exerted all the 
power conferred upon him by the existing laws. 

‘Lhe minister of the United States at London has brought 
the subject to tife attention of the British Government, and 
is now engaged in negotiations for the purpose of adjusting 
reciprocal postal arrangements which shall be equally just 
t> both countries. Shonld he fail in concluding such ar- 
rangements, and should Great Britain insist on entoreing the 
unequal and unjust meaaure she has adopted, it will become 
necessary to confer additional powers on the Postmaster 
General, in order to enable him to meet the emergency, and 
to put our own steamers on an equal footing with British 
steamers engaged in transporting the mail between the two 
countries ; ana I recommend that such powers be conferred. 

In view of the existing state of our country, | trust it may 
not be inappropriate, in closing this communication, to call 
to mind the words of wisdom and admonition of the first and 
most illustrious of my predecessors, in his farewell address 
to his countrymen. 

That greatest and best of men, who served his country so 
long, «nd loved it so much, foresaw, with “ serious concern,” 
the danger to our Union “of characterizing parties by geo- 
graphical discriminations—Northern and Southern, Atlantic 
and Western—whence designing men may endeavor to ex- 
cite a belief that there is a real difference of local interests 
and views,’ and warned his countrymen against it. 

So deep and solemn was his conviction of the importance 
of the Union, and of preserving harmony between its differ- 
ent parts, that he declared to his countrymen, in that address, 
“It is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your National Union to your eollective 
and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming your- 
selves to think and to speak of it as a palladium of your po- 
litical safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; diseountenancing whatever may sug- 
gest even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned ; 
and indignantly frowning npn the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts.”’ 

After the lapse of half a century, these admonitions of 
Washington fall upon us with all the force of truth. It is 
difficult to estimate the “immense value” of our glorious 
Union of confederated States, to which we are so much in- 
debted for our growth in population and wealth, and for all 
that constitutes us a great anda happy nation, How unim- 
portant are all our diflerences of opinion upon minor ques- 
tions of public policy, compared with its preservation; and 
how scrupulously should we avoid all agitating topics which 
may tend to distract aud divide us into contending parties, 
separated by gevgraphical lines, whereby it may be weaken- 
ed or endangered. 

Invoking the blessjng of the Almighty Ruler of the Uni- 
verse upon your deliberations, it will be my highest duty, 
no less than my sincere pleasure, to co-operate with you in 
all measures which may tend to promote the honor and en- 
during welfare of our common country. 

JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasutneton, December, 1847. 
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Seldom has a Congress of the United States 
met under circumstances calculated so deeply to 
impress its members with a feeling of their re- 
sponsibility, or awaken in the public mind so 
much anxiety. Embarked ina war the termina- 
tion of which is uncertain, the results of which 
may affect the National Destiny ; divided in its 
counsels ; neither of the great parties represented 





they have improved by their laber. 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the Secretary of 
War, for a detailed account of the operations of the various 
branches of the public service connected with the Depart- 
ment under his charge. ‘The duties devolving on this De- 
partment have been unusually onerous and responsible Jur- 
ing the past year, and have been discharged with ability and 
success. 

Pacific relations continue to exist with the various Indian 
tribes, and most of them manifest a strong friendship for the 
United States. Some depredations were committed during 
the past year upon our trains transporting supplies for the 
army, on the road between the western border of Missouri 
and Santa Fe. ‘These depredations, which are supposed to 
have been committed by bands from the region of New Mex- 
ico, have becn arrested by the presence of a military force, 
ordered out fur that purpose. Some outrages have been per- 
petrated by a portion of the Northwestern bands upon the 
weaker and comparatively defenceless neighboring tribes. 
Prompt measures were taken to prevent such occurrences in 
future. 

Between one and two thousand Indians, belonging to sev- 
eral tribes, have been removed during the year from the east 
of the Mississippi to the country allotted to them west of 
that river, as their permanent home ; and arrangements have 
been made for others to follow. 

Since the treaty of 1546 with the Cherokees, the feuds 
among them appear to have subsided, and they have become 
more united and contented than they have been for many 
years past. The commissioners appvinted in pursuance of 
the act of June 27, 1816, to settle claims arising under the 
treaty of 1835-36 with that tribe, have executed their du- 
ties; and after a patient investigation, anda full and fair ex- 
amination of all the cases brought before them, closed their 
labors in the month of July last. ‘This is the fourth board 
of commissioners which has becn orgauized under this treaty. 
Ample opportunity has been afforded to all those interested 
to bring forward their claims. Novo doubt is entertained that 








lection to points of disbursement, without loss to 
the treasury, or injury or inconvenience to the 
trade of the country. 

While the fiscal operations of the Government 
have been conducted with regularity and ease, un-" 
der this system, it has had a salutary effect in 

checking and preventing an undue inflation of the 

paper currency issued by the banks which exist 

under State charters. Requiring, as it does, all 

dues to the Government to be paid in gold and sil- 

ver, its effect is to restrain excessive issues of 
bank paper by the banks disproportioned to the 

specie in their vaults, for the reason that they are 

at all times liable to be called on by the holders of 
their notes for their redemption, in order to obtain 

specie for the payment of duties and other public 

dues. The banks, therefore, must keep their bu- 

siness within prudent limits, and be always in a 

condition to meet such calls, or run the hazard of 
being compelled to suspend specie payments, and 

be thereby discredited. The amount of specie 

imported into the United States during the last 

fiscal year was twenty-four million one hundred 

and twenty onc thousand two hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars ; of which there was retained in the 

country twenty-two million two hundred and seven- 
ty-six thousand one hundred and seventy dollars. 
Had the former financial system prevailed, and 

the public moneys been placed on deposite in 
banks, nearly the whole of this amount would have 
gone into their vaults, not to be thrown into cir- 
culation: by them, but to be withheld from the 
hands of the people as a currency, and made the 
basis of new and enormous issues of bank paper. 
A large proportion of the specie imported has 
been paid into the treasury for public dues ; and 

after having been, toa great extent, recoined at 
the mint, has been paid out to the public creditors, 
and gone into circulation as a currency among 
the people. The amount of gold and silver coin 
now in circulation in the country is larger than 
at any former period. 


The financial system established by the consti- 
tutional treasury has been, thus far, eminently 
successful in its operations; and 1 recommend an 
adherence to all its essential provisions, and espe- 
cially to that vital provision which wholly sepa- 
rates the Government from all connection with 
banks, and excludes bank paper from all revenue 
receipts. 

In some of its details, not involving its general 
principles, the system is defective, and will re- 
quire modification. These defects, and such 
amendments as are deemed important, were set 
forth in the last annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. These amendments are again re- 
commended to the early and favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. 2 

During the past year, the coinage at the mint 
and its brauches has exceeded twenty millions of 
dollars. This has consisted chiefly in converting 
the coins of foreign countries into American coin. 


The largest amount of foreign coin imported 
has been received at New York ; and if a branch 
mint were established at that city, all the foreign 
coin received at that port could at once be con- 
verted into our own coin, without the expense, 
risk, and delay, of transporting it to the mint for 
that purpose, and the amount recoined would be 
much larger. 

Experience has proved that foreign coin, and 
especially foreign gold coin, will not circulate ex- 
tensively as a currency among the people. The 
important measure of extending our specie circu- 
lation, both of gold and silver, and of diffusing it 
among the people, can only be effected by convert- 
ing such foreign coin into American coin. I re- 
peat the recommendation contained in my last an- 
nual m for the establishment of a branch 
of the mint of the United States at the city of 
New York. ; 

All the public lands which had been surveyed 
and were ready for market have been proclaimed 
for sale dnring the past year. Tho quantity of- 
fered and to be offered for sale, under proclama- 
tions issued since the 1st of January last, amounts 
to nine million one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand five hundred and thirty-one acres. The 
Fresperity of the Western States and Territories 

n which these lands lie will be advanced by their 
speedy sale. By.withholding them from market, 
their growth and increase of population would be 
retarded, while thousands of our enterprising 
and meritorious frontier population would be de- 
prived of the opportunity of securing freeholds 
ior themselves and their families. But in addi- 
tion to the general considerations which rendered 
the early sale of these lands proper, it was a lead- 
ing object at this time to derive as & sum as 
possible from this source, and thus diminish, by 
that amount, the public loan rendered necessary 





dustry, that a foreign war, which generally di- 


impartial justice has been done by the late board, and that 
all valid claims embraced by the treaty have been considered 
and allowed. This result, and the fmai settlement to be 
made with this tribe, under the treaty of 1816, which will be 
completed and laid before you during your session, will ad- 
just all questions of controversy between them and the Unit- 
ed States, and produce a state of relations with them, simple, 
well defined, and satisfactory. 

Unuer the discretionary authority conferred by the act of 
the 3d of March last, the annuities due to the various tribes 
have been paid during the present year to the heads of fami- 
lies instead of to their chiefs, or such persons as they might 
designate, as required by the laws previously existing. This 
mode of payment has given general satisfaction to the great 
body of the Indians, Justice has been done to them, and 
they are grateful to the Government for it. A few chiets and 
interested persons may object to this mode of payment, but 
it is bélieved to be the enly mode of preventing traud and 
imposition from being practiced upon the great body vf com- 
mon Indians, constituting a majority of all the tribes. 

lt is gratifying to perceive that a number of the tribes 
have recently manifested an increased interest in the estab- 
lishment of schools among them, and are making rapid ad- 
vances in agriculiture—some of them producing a sufficient 
quaotity of food tor their support, and, in sume cases, a sur- 
plus to dispose of to their neighbors. ‘The comforts by which 
those who have received even a very limited education, and 
have ergaged in agriculture, are sus rounded, tend gradually 
to draw off their less civilized brethren trom the precarivus 
means of subsistence by the chase, to habits of labor and 
civilization. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of the Navy 
presents a satistactury and gratifying account of the condi- 
tion and operations of the naval service during the past year. 
Our commerce has been pursued with increased activity, 
and with satety and success, in every quarter of the globe, 
under the protection of our flag, which the navy has caused 
to be respected in the most distant seas. 

in the Gulf of Mexico, and in the Pacific, the officers and 
men of our squadrons have displayed distinguished gallant- 
ry, and performed valuable services. In the early stages of 
the war with Mexico, her ports on both coasts were block- 
adled, and more recently, many of them have been captured 
and held by the navy. When acting in co-operation with 
the land forces, the naval officers and men have performed 
gallant and distinguished services on land, as well as on 
water, and deserve the high commendation of the country. 

While other maritime Powers are adding to their navies 
large numbers of war steamers, it was a wise policy on our 
part to make similar additions to our navy. The four war 
steamers authorized by the act or the thira of March, 1847, 
are in course of construction. 

In addition to the four war steamers authorized by this 
act, the Secretary of the Navy has, in pursuance of its pro- 
virions, entered into contracts for the construction of five 
steamers, to be eimployed in the transportation of the United 
States mail “from New York to New Orleans, touching at 
Charleston, Savannah, and Havana, and trom Havana to 
Chagres;” for three steamers, to be employed in like man- 
ner trom Panama to Oregon, “ sv as to connect with the mail 
from Havana to Chagres across the isthmus; and for five 
steamers, to be employed in like manner from New York to 
Liverpool. These steamers will be the property of the con- 
tractors, but are to be built “ under the superintendence and 
direction of a naval constructor in the emplvy of the Navy 
Department, and to be so constructed as to render them con- 
vertible at the least possible expense into war steamers of 
the first class. 

A prescribed number of naval officers, as well as a post 
office «gent, are to be on board of them ; and authority is re- 
served to the Navy Department at all times to “exercise 
control over said steamships,” and “to have the right” “to 
take them for the exclusive use and service of the United 
States,” “ upon making proper compensation to the contract- 
ors therefor.” 

Whilst these steamships will be employed in transporting 
the mails of the United States coastwise, and to foreign coun- 
tries, upon au annual compensation to be paid to the own- 
ers, they will be always ready, upon an emergency requiring 
it, to be converted into war steamers; and the right reserved 
to take them for publie use, will add greatly to the efficiency 
and strength of this description of our naval force. To the 
steamers thus authurized under contracts made by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, should be added five other steamers, au- 
thorized under contracts made in pursuance of law, by the 
Postmaster General, making an addition, in the whole, of 
eighteen war steamers subject to be taken for public use. 
As farther contracts for the transportation of the mail to 
foreign countries may be authorized by Congress, this num- 
ber may be enlarged indefinitely. 5 

The enlightened policy by which a rapid communication 
With the various distant } arts of the globe is established, by 
means of American-built sea-steamers, would find an ample 
reward in the increase of our commerce, and in making cur 
country and its resources more favorably known abroad ; but 
the national advantage is still greater, of having our naval 
officers made familiar with steam navigation ; and of having 
the privilege of taking the ships a'ready equipped for imme- 
diate service at a moment’s notice; and will be cheaply pur- 
chased by the compensation to be paid for the transportation 
of the mail in them, over and above the postages received. 

A just national pride, no -less than our commercial inter- 
ests, would seem to favor the policy of augmenting the num- 
ber ef this description of vessels. They can be built in our 
country cheaper and in greater numbers than in any other 
in the world. 

1 refer you to the accompanying report of the Postmaster 
General for a detailed and satisfactory account of the condi- 
tion and operations of that department during the past year. 
It is gratifying to find that, within so short a period after 
the rednetion in the rates of postage, and notwithstanding 
the great increase of mail service, the revenue received for 
the year will be sufficient to defray all the oo and 
that no further aid will be required from the Treasury for 
that purpose. 

The first of the American mail steamers authorized by the 
act of the 3d of March, 1845, was completed and entered w 
the service on the Ist of June last, and is now on her third 
voyage to Bremen and other intermediate ports. ‘The other 
vessels authorized under the provisions of that act are in 
course of construction, and will be put upon the line as soon 
as completed. Contracts have also been made for the trans- 
portation of the mail in a steamer from Charleston to Ha- 
vana. s 





A reei and satisfact etal arrangement has been 
made be kee Postmaster adler with the authorities of 
Bremen, and ne difficulty is apprehended in making similar 
arrangements with all other Powers with which we may have 
spmmaniontions by mail steamers, except with Great Brit- 

On the arrival of the first of the American steamers, bound 
to Bremen, at Southampton, in the month of June last, the 
British Post Office directed the collection of discriminating 





by the existence of 9 foreign war, 


es on all letters and other mailable matter, which she 
Wook out to ‘Great Britain, or whic went into cae. British 








in it able to decide or act with unanimity of scn- 
timent ; its great men, those who have been accus- 
tomed to shape the measures of the country, 
coinpletely at fault; the party in the ascendant, 
without a controlling principle or defined policy— 
at such a crisis, under such circumstances, the 
Thirtieth Congress has convened. 

At an early hour last Monday morning, crowds 
of citizens, a majority of them from abroad, be- 
gan to move towards the Capitol. The galleries 
were soon thronged. The great point of attrac- 
tion was the Hall of the House, in which were 
assembled two hundred and twenty members, 
many of them appearing for the first time on that 
theatre. 

‘ The first business was the election of Speaker. 
Three efforts were made, occupying nearly three 
hours, before the work could be accomplished. 
Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, was the Whig 
caucus candidate, and received, on the first count, 
one hundred and eight votes out of two hundred 
and twenty. A majority of the whole number 
being necessary, a second ‘trial was made, 
when he received one hundred and nine out of 
two hundred and nineteen votes. Messrs. Pal- 
frey, Giddings, and Tuck, voted cither for Genc- 
ral Wilson, of New Hampshire, or George Ash- 
mun, of Massachusetts. Mr. Levin gave his 
vote to Linn Boyd, the principal candidate of the 
Democrats. Mr. Tompkins, the new Whig mem- 
ber from Mississippi, voted in the first instance for 
J. Gayle, of Alabama. The excitement was in- 
tense, but exemplary order was observed. Many 
efforts were made to shake the resolution of the 
dissentients just named ; indications of profound 
anxiety were everywhere manifest. A third trial 
terminated the agony. Two hundred and eighteen 
votes were cast. Mr. Winthrop had received only 
one hundred and nine; but Mr. Levin stepped 
forward, changed his vote, and the tellers an- 
nounced one hundred and ten, (or a majority of 
the whole number,) voting in favor of Mr. Win- 
throp. What concessions the “ Native” Member 
might have demanded from the Whigs, as had not 
a Southern Democrat declined voting, and thus 
shared in the honor of electing Mr. Winthrop, 
we do not know. This Democrat was the Hon. 
I. E. Houmes, of South Carolina! Had he and Mr. 
Tompkins voted, the Massachusetts candidate 
would not have been elected, for Messrs. Palfrey, 
Giddings, and Tuck, still refused their support to 
the caucus candidate. It should be remarked, that 
Mr. Tompkins, who the Union says was pledged to 
his constituents not to vote for Mr.Winthrop, de- 
clined voting on the third trial. Another thing 
worthy of note is, that all the Whigs from Geor- 
gia and Tennessee, pledged as they are to the 
support of General Taylor for the Presidency, 
supported Mr. Winthrop. We suppose it will 
searcely excite surprise, that men like Giddings, 
Palfrey, and Tuck, did not feel free to sustain a 
candidate whom an advocate of the extreme pre- 
tensions of slavery from Scuth Carolina seemed 
anxious to see elected. 


The reason of the selection of Mr. Winthrop 
as the caucus candidate, we presume, is to be 
found in his prompt greeting to Texas on her 
admission into the Union, in his energetic support 
of the war measures of the Administration, and 
in his opposition in the Massachusetts State Con- 
vention to the resolution of Mr. Palfrey to make 
the Wilmot Proviso a test in the Presidential 
election—an opposition which resulted in laying 
the resolution on the table. 

The character of the committees, the composi- 
tion of which depends upon the Speaker, will 
soon enable the public to understand what may 
be the line of policy, both in reference to the war 
and slavery, he has determined to pursue. 

Mr. Winthrop, personally, has many qualities 
which adapt him to his responsible position. He 
is a gentleman in his manners, and in his pres- 
ence, utterance, attitude, and movements, there is 
a combination of grace, dignity, and self-posses- 
sion, which is calculated to win regard and com- 
mand respect, 


withholding from him their support, created no 
small irritation among mere partisans; but Con- 
gress, as well as the Nation, needs the counsels 
and action of just such men. ‘Their consistency 
will give them a position and moral influence 
they could never acquire by making themselves 
the mere vassals of party. 

The proceedings of the House, on the second 
day, require a word of comment. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s name, we are informed, was reeorded 
among the yeas, on the resolution to expel the 
Hon. Josuva R. Givpines, in 1842, for present- 
ing a series of resolutions defining the relations 


|of the States and the Federal Government to 


slavery. He was the caucus nominee of the 
Whigs for the Clerkship, and received the vote 
of every Whig member present, except Mr. Gid- 
dings. Mr. Tuck, the Liberty member from New 
Hampshire, manfully voted against him. The 
independent Democrats and Liberty men of New 





Hampshire have sent a man to Congress, 








The independent conduct of a few Members, in| 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 





Monpay, Decemnen 6, 1847. 

Congress assembled to-day in the Capitol. 

Senate.—At noon, the Senute was called to or- 
der by the Vice President, when forty-three Sen- 
ators appeared to be present. 

A committee was appointed to inform the LTouse 
that the Senate was ready for business. 

It was ordered that the daily hour of meeting 
be fixed at 12 o’clock, meridian ; also, that each 
Senator be furnished with such newspapers as he 
may select, not to exceed four daily papers. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Housr.—At 12 o'clock, B. B. French, Clerk of 
the House for the last Congress, proceeded, no 
one objecting, to call the roll by States, commenc- 
ing at Maine, all the members (228) being present, 
except King, of Georgia; Bowdon, of Alabama; 
Brown, of Mississippi; Gaines, of Kentucky ; 
Cocke, of ‘Tennessee; Ficklin, of Mlinois; and 
Pillsbury, of Texas A quorum was announced, 
and the House, on motion of J. Q. Apams, pro- 
ceeded to elect a speaker, viva voce, D. P. King, of 
Massachusetts, J. A. Black, of South Carolina, 
and R. W. Thompson, of Indiana, being appoint- 
ed tellers. 

The roll having been called, the tellers report- 
ed as follows: 

Whole number of votes given —- - - 220 
Necessary for a choice a aig ee - - 111 
For R. C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts - 108 
Linn Boyd, of Kentucky — - - - 61 
McClelland, of Michigan = - - - 23 
McClernand, of Iinois - - - i 

The rest were scattering. 

There being no election, the roll was called a 
second time, and the tellers reported— 





Whole number of votes given - - 


- 219 

Necessary to a choice - - . - - 110 
For R.C. Winthrop - - - - - 109 
Linn Boyd - - - - - - 82 

R. McClelland - - - - - £3 


The rest scattering. 

There being no election, the roil was called a 
third time, and the tellers reported— 
Whole number of votes - . 


. - 215 

Necessary for a choice - - - - 110 
For R.C. Winthrop - - - - - 110 
For Linn Boyd - - = es = G4 


R. McClelland - - “spy So: - 2 

The rest scattering. 

Mr. Wintuxor, having received a majority of 
the whole number of votes, was declared duly 
elected Speaker, und conducted to the chair by 
Mr. McKay, of North Carolina, and Mr. Vinton, 
of Ohio. On taking the chair, he made a bricf, 
impressive address, reminding the members of 
their responsibilities ; of the inauspicious circum- 
stances of the country ; of the great objects of the 





Constitution ; and of the permanent ties of inte- 
rest by which they were bound together. 

The oath of office was then administered to him 
by Mr. Joun Quincy Avams, and the Speaker, 
the roll being called by States, administered the 
oath to the several delegations. 

Mr. C. J. Incexsort brought up the question 
of the rules, on a motion for a select committee to 
revise and simplify the rules for the government 
of the House; remarking that, since there was no 
slave question now t#disturb them, simplificntion 
was cary. 

After an interchange of opinions, it was— 

Resolved, That the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as they existed at the close of the 
lust session of Congress, be, until the third Mon- 
day of December, 1847, adopted as the Rules oi 
this House, except the thirty-third Rule; and 
that a committee be appointed to revise the Rules, 
and report to this House such alterations and 
amendments us may be deemed advisable. 

The thirty-third Rule is the one-hour rule. 

Messrs. Elunt and Cobb were appointed a com- 
mittee, to join with such a committce as may be 
appointed by the Senate, to wait on the President, 
and inform him that Congress was ready to re- 
ceive communications from him. 

Mr. Levin moved that B. B. French be, and he 
is hereby, appointed Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the 30th Congress. 

Pending this motion, the [louse adjourned. 


Tvuespay, DecEMBER 7. 

Senate—The Senate met, and appointed a 
Joint Committee to wait upon the President, and 
inform him that Congress was ready to receive 
‘any communication from him. 

Hlouse.—The namcs of" several members who 
had just taken their seats were announced. 

The motion pending when the House adjourn- 
ed was that for the election of B. B. French to 
the office of Clerk of the House for the 30th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. T. Campbell, of Tennessce, was nominated. 
Mr. Gouverneur was nominated by I. E. Holmes, 
of South Carolina. 

The roll was called, and the vote stood— 


For Campbell - - - . . - 113 
French - - - - - - 109 
Scattering - - - - - ol 


The scattering votes were given by J. R. Gid- 
dings, Mr. Tuck, and Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Campbell, having received a majority of 
the whole number of votes, was declared to be 
duly elected Clerk of the Louse. 

The annual message from the President was 
announced, and the rest of the time was ‘occupied 
in the reading of it. 


SUPREME COURT. 


Monpay, Decemuer 6, 1547. 

The Supreme Court of the United States met, 
agreeably to law. 

Present: Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice ; 
Messrs. John McLean, James M. Wayne, John 
Catron, Levi Woodbury, Robert C. Grier, Asso- 
ciate Justices. 

The Chief Justice having announced that the 
call of the docket under the 2th rule would be 
commenced to-morrow, the Court adjourned. 


NEWS FROM MEXICO, 





The New Orleans Picayune, a8 we learn by the 
Baltimare Sun, announces the arrival of the steain- 
ship Alabama, from Vera Cruz on the 18th Nov., 
with dates from the capital to the Sth. Among 
the passengers were Generals Quitman and 
Shields; Colonels Hardy, Garland, Anderson, 
Morgan, Ramsay, and Burnett. General Quit- 
man returns to obtain an appointment at the head 
of some division ; General Shields, for health and 
rest. Two hundred and ten sick and disabled 
soldiers came passengers. 

General Lane was at Puebla, and had been ac- 
tively engaged in hunting down the guerillas. 

A sufficient number of members of the Mexican 
Congress had arrived at Queretaro to form a 
quorum. It was reported at Vera Cruz, that Gen- 
eral Lane had met with General Rea again, and 
utterly routed him. Colonel Hays left Vera 
Cruz on the 13th, for Puebla, escorting Major 
Polk, with despatches for General Scott and Mr. 
Trist. : 

Genera! Butler had arrived at Vera Cruz, and 
would soon move towards the capital with 6,000 
men. Nothing was known of the whereabouts of 
Santa Anna. The American Stax, of the 3d, pub- 
lished at Mexico, says, that the Congress of Que- 
retaro had received a communication from Mr. 
Trist. 

Correspondence of the New Orleans Delta. 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, Nov. 18, 1947. 


In the city of Guadalajara a fresh revolution 
has burst forth in favor of the elevation to the 
Presidency of Gomez Farias, the avowed antago- 
nist of the sacerdotal party. His partisans, whilst 
attacking the churches, and endeavoring to abstract 
therefrom the sacred utensils of gold, were sud- 
denly assaulted by the mob, incited by the priests. 
A sanguinary engagement immediately ensued 
between the infuriated parties—the one endeavor- 
ing to pillage the sacred edifices, the other to pro- 
tect them fromthe threatened desecration. In 
the action, it is said that General Ampudia, of 
Monterey and Sentmanat notoriety, was slain, 
together with many.of the followers of Gomez 
Farias. The militant church party, which so well 








knows how to defend its privileges, has triumphed 
ag usual. 





ines 
MMR I es teeta 8 
Gencral Paredes has openly pronounced. at 


Tulancingo, in favor of the plan of lzuada. In his 
pronunciumento and monarchical Movement, he 
was seconded by the garrison of Mazatlan,” 

The spirit breathed forth in every paragra she 
of these papers, is the spirit of war and Toauted: 
able hatred to the North Americans and their 
acts, The Mexicans, though destitute of all re. 
sources, having amongst them the apple of discord, 
distracted by internal convulsions and divided 
counsels, yet evince no desire or tendency what- 
ever to peace or conciliation. 

The Mexican Congress is still at Queretaro—a 
quorum of 76 members has, it is said, been at last 
convened. This body is abont to remove to the 
city of Morelia? (the old Valladolid.) in order 
to get rid of the wilitary, by whose presevee ia 
Queretaro it is entirely overawed in the free dis- 
charge of its functions, 

Ot the social intercourse between the Mexicans 
and the Americans at the capital, the American 
Star of the 3d ultimo says: ' 

“We have taken repeated occasious to express 
our gratification at the evidences, which every 
day presents, that the Mexican people are fast 
learning to entertain more just appreciation of 
the American character. They evince a disposi- 
tion to do justice to those who have been calum- 
niated, and to extend to them the courtesies of 
life. We are speaking rather of the intelligent 
and cultivated portion of the citizens, than of those 
who give no toneto society, and exert no influence 
upon it. Intercourse between the former and edu- 
cated Americans is fast increasing. Whether at 
the theatre, or in the streets, it is getting to be no 
uncommon thing to see an American gentleman 
by the side of » Mexican or Spanish lady, showing 
her that attention and courtesy which are the" 
characteristics of the intercourse between ladics 
and gentlemen in every part of the United States. 
We say, We rejoice at those evidences of kindly 
and friendly feclings on the part of the intelligent 
people of the city.” 

caters Oe 


MEXICAN NEWS VIA THE WESTERN WIRES. 





Loutsvitie, December 3, 1847. 

The steamboat Pritona, from New Orleans, ar- 
rived here to-day, having left that city on the 
evening of the 26th ult., one day later than yon 
have received by the Southern mail. 

The papers furnish additional items of intelli- 
gence received at New Orleans by the arrival of 
the steamship Alabama. 

‘The publication of the Genius of Liberty has 
been stopped and the editor thrown into prison. 
The cause is not stated. 

A revolution is stated to have broken out at 
Guadalaxura, with the design of favoring the elec- 
tion of Gomez Farias to the Presidency. A san- 
guinary engagement ensued between his troops 
and the meb opposed to him, which was headed 
by the priests. In the action, General Ampudia, 
and many others attached to Gomez Farias’s party, 
were killed, and in the end the church party prov- 
ed victorious. 

Paredes was at 'Tulacingo, and had openly pro- 
nounced in favor of his monarchical project, se- 
conded by the garrison of Mazatlan. 

The Mexican population still exhibit a most 
unconquerable hatred for the Americans, and ex- 
press no desire to obtain peace. 

The Mexican Congress had moved from Que- 
retaro to Morelia, to get rid of the military, by 
which it was overawed. 

Generals Rea and Santa Anna, with a single 
brigade, are at Iriseatra, intending to make an 
attack upon the next train. 

Bustamente, who had gone to Queretaro, has a 
force of 5,000 men at his command near the city 
of Mexico. 

Canales was encountered by a small American 
force and defeated with some loss. 

hee 
TWO DAYS LATER—!IMPORTANT INTELLE- 
GENCE FROM SWITZERLAND, 


The packet ship New York brings two days 
later intelligence from the continent of Europe 
The news from Switzerland is important: 


“ Civil war is about to commence, a telegraphic 
despatch from Paris announcing that the Federal 
Diet had resolved upon the execution of their de- 
crees for the expulsion of the Jesuits, &c. ‘These 
latter had previously withdrawn from the Na- 
tional Dict. 

“M.M. Tochan, Charge d’Affaires of Switzer- 
land, is about to leave Paris for ashorttime. This 
is said to indicate an important political movement 
in Swiss affairs. 

“The Minister of Russia has left Switzerland 
The Ambassador of Austria had also demanded 
his passports, but would Jeave the Secretary of 
Legation, who will only be officially accredited to 
the Burgomaster of Zurich for his personal safety 
The Minister of Prussia expects orders to leave 
also. The Austrian Ambassador, however, it is 
stated, takes particular care to remark, that his 
withdrawing will not make any modifications in 
the existing national relations. ‘This retirement 
must therefore, in fact, be viewed in the light of 
a determination not to interpose in the present 
struggle. 

“A letter from the Pope has been published, 
written some months ago, which contains an indi- 
rect censure of the Sunderbond, (the Jesuit Can- 
tons,) and recognises the Diet as the legitimate 
representative of Swiss nationality. ‘The Pope’s 
legate in Switzerland, to whom the letfer was ad- 
dressed, is accused of withholding it from the pub- 
lic, in order to favor the movements of the Can- 
tons of the minority. A very great excitement 
pervades the Cantons of the majority, and it is 
said that their urmy, under General Dufour, will 
number sizty thousand men. ‘They had pledged 
themselves to raise 50,000, but so great was the 
enthusiasm in fuver of the rights (as the French 
papers say) of the Republic, that volunteers were 
pouring in from all quarters, and the Diet had 





authorized the enrollment of ali that offered. These 
measures had caused the representatives of the 
Sunderbond to lower their tone, and although 
war was said to have been declared by the Diet, 
it was hoped the Jesuits would come forward and 
agree to restore peace to the Republic by retiring 
ut once. 

“ "I'he Paris Presse states that the news it had 
received from Italy at last dates is contradictory. 
It is said that the Sunderbond has consented to 
the removal of the Jesuits, on the condition of be- 
ing paid two millions fur the expenses of their 
wurlike preparations. It was also reported that 
the French Ambassador had declared that an ac- 
count would be received from Rome in a few days 
of the dissolution of the Order of Jesus. Itis ev- 
ident that these ramors require confirmation. 

“Jrary.—A letter from Turin, of the 23d of 
October, speaks of the new Ministry as being un- 
popular, in consequence of its subjection to the 
Austrian Jesuitical League. Ministers were en- 
deavoring to quiet the people with promises of re- 
forms—among which are enumerated Customs 








Union with the neighboring States, greater free- 
dom to municipal corporations, proceedings of the 
tribunals to be open to the public, the establish- 
ment of courts for the administration of justice, 
and freedom of the press. ‘The people were not sat- 
isfied with mere promises, and the numerous peti- 
tions going forward for reforms were accompani- 
ed by protests against a late decree prohibiting 
public assemblages. The people are united to a 
man. The populace of Turin had turned out to 
the number of two thousand men, who passed 
through the streets, singing the hymn of Pius 
1X, and shouting, ‘Long live Italy’—‘ Long live 
Pius 1X’—‘ Down with the Jesuits!’ This called 
forth a display of the military power, and during 
the remainder of the night troops were to be met 
in every direction, giving the city the appearance 
of a military garrison. On the following day, a 
desperate riot occurred between the crews of an 
Austrian ship and a Neapolitan vessel lying in the 
harbor. ‘I'he national questions at issue were the 
eause of the dispute. Both parties appeared to 
fight for their respective countries. One of the 
Neapolitans was killed. ‘The rumored recall of 
Count de Rossi was received with favor. He had 
acquired at Rome a favorable reputation for Sinesse, 
but his conduct of late, as a machine of Guizot’s, 
deprived him of his former popularity, since, as 
an Italian by birth, he had betrayed his native 
country to the stranger. 

“A letter from Ferrara states that several of 
the Cardinals, after examining the new Roman 
Constitution, had added an article declaring that 
the reforms were now finished. Pius IX effaced 
this article, with the exclamation, We sh@l see 
who will dure to tie up our hands?” 


: prietors of the Guy sireet Chair Ware Rooms 

AE ry cororta theie friends and the public generally, that 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. ‘They would request per- 
gons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their asgort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &e.; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms. 

Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 





MO THE LADIES. —Tuomas H. Sranrorp, southeast 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Bultimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Laiies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
c , reduced from his former prices. He sells ee 
prod own make; consequently, he is prepared to warran 
w é sells to be good. 
Thick Boles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, oP? to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jefferson’s and Ties, $1.12 L- Sati 
Thin Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 _ to $1, White Satin, 
1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, S!- 
OT irbce al Children’s in proportion. Satin aye 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. Pp 


T, Paper Hanger and Uphoisterer, Nos 

6 aS noe otnect war Holliday street, is prepared to 

do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Uphoistering, at the short- 

est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; also, 

Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup- 
plied on very reasonable terme. April 299. 


ROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No, 
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